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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 
PARAGUAY  /.  *.*  *.• 


The  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
felicitous  induction  into  the  elevated  office  of  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  nation  of  Dr.  Jos4  P.  Guggiari,  one  of  its  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  citizens,  the  official  ceremony 
having  taken  place  August  15,  1928,  as  the  result  of  one  of  the  most 
active  and  orderly  electoral  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Doctor  Guggiari  will  hold  office  four  years. 

The  15th  of  August,  a  date  chosen  some  years  ago  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  inauguration  ceremony,  is  of  great  significance  in  Para¬ 
guayan  history.  It  is,  according  to  tradition,  the  day  which,  in  1536, 
witnessed  the  founding  of  Asuncihn,  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
a  city  which  for  centuries  later  was  the  chief  colonizing  center  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  region  and  the  nucleus  of  the  Paraguayan  nation  from 
the  dawn  of  Spanish-American  independence. 

The  distinguished  journalist,  jurist,  and  statesman  who  to-day 
directs  the  destinies  of  the  sister  Republic  of  Paraguay  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Asuncihn  on  March  17,  1884,  the  son  of  Don  Pedro 
Guggiari  and  Dona  Petrona  Corniglioni  de  Guggiari.  His  family 
having  moved  to  Villarrica,  he  received  his  early  education  in  that 
place,  but  returned  to  the  capital  to  enter  the  national  secondary 
school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1900.  He  then  matricu¬ 
lated  in  the  University  Law  School  in  the  same  city,  obtaining  his 
degree  in  due  season  and  shortly  thereafter  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  Doctor 
Guggiari  a  jurist  of  keen  intelligence  and  solid  attainments  had  been 
added  to  the  Paraguayan  bar,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1908  the 
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supreme  court  appointed  him  prosecuting  attorney  in  criminal  actions, 
only  to  promote  him  the  following  year  to  the  position  of  acting 
attorney  general,  a  position  in  which  he  rendered  most  signal  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  country.  In  1910  he  resigned  from  public  service  to  enter 
private  practice,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  journalism  and  in  politics. 

Together  with  a  number  of  active  young  patriots  he  founded  an 
independent  political  group  called  the  “Alonianos”  which  attracted 
national  attention,  with  the  result  that  Doctor  Guggiari,  with  the 
rest  of  this  group,  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  concerted  liberal 
movement  of  1904,  becoming  subsequently  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Constitutional  Party.  This  was  later  incorporated  with  the 
Liberal  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Manuel  Gondra,  a  combi¬ 
nation  which  infused  new  life  into  the  latter  organization.  Doctor 
Guggiari  acquired  great  prestige  at  this  time  not  only  among  the 
galaxy  of  talented  and  patriotic  young  men  but  also  among  the 
patres  conxcripti,  because  of  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  liberal 
cause,  his  good  judgment  and  equanimity  in  critical  moments. 

Elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1912  and,  later,  reelected 
for  several  successive  terms,  he  served  in  that  body  until  summoned 
in  1920  by  President  Gondra  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior.  His 
record  in  both  offices  is  a  noteworthy  one.  For  some  time  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  I^egislation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
used  all  the  influence  of  that  office  to  promote  the  revision  of  the 
pcmal  code,  the  organic  act  on  courts,  the  code  of  measures,  and  other 
important  and  progressive  laws.  As  minister  he  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  constructive  statesman. 

After  giving  up  this  portfolio,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Doctor 
Guggiari  was  again  elected  deputy  and  also  president  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  likewise  became  editor  of  El  Liberal,  a  well-known  dail}' 
of  Asuncion.  This  portion  of  his  career  as  deputy  is  marked  by  his 
ardent  advocacy  of  the  present  electoral  laws:  the  basis  and  guarantee 
of  internal  peace.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  his  present  exalted 
office,  Doctor  Guggiari  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
from  which  he  took  leave  in  a  notable  session  the  day  preceding  his 
inauguration,  a  session  in  which  was  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  to  the  Argentine  delegates  to  the  presidential  inauguration  for 
the  magnanimous  action  of  the  Argentine  ('hamber  of  Deputies  in 
voting  to  remit  the  war  indemnity  due'Argentina  from  Paraguay  and 
to  return  the  battle  trophies  captured  in  the  great  and  devastating 
Five  Years’  War  with  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  which  began 
in  1865. 

Doctor  Guggiari  served  in  1927  as  vice  president  of  the  Paraguayan 
commission  to  the  international  conference  on  the  Paraguayan- 
Bolivian  boundary  question  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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Just  prior  to  his  inauguration,  Doctor  Guggiari  visited  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Republics  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  received  wdth  the  w'armest  evidences  of  friendliness  and 
where  he  was  entertained  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  the  most 
lavish  hospitality — a  most  vivid  and  convincing  proof  of  the  actual 
solidarity  between  Paraguay  and  these  sister  Republics.  It  may  be 
added  that  while  in  Chile  President-elect  Guggiari  was  decorated  by 
President  Ibanez  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  “A1  M6rito”  Order 
of  that  Republic. 

The  new  Chief  Executive  of  the  Paraguayan  nation  has  the  good 
fortune  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  office  at  a  time  of 
wide-spread  and  well-established  national  prosperity,  a  prosperity 
greatly  fostered  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala,  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  a  condition  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
maintained  and  greatly  intensified  by  a  president  so  richly  endowed 
as  is  Doctor  Guggiari  with  those  special  qualities  so  conducive  to  a 
wdse,  stable,  and  truly  prosperous  government. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  unites  with  the  Para¬ 
guayan  nation  in  washing  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  an  undiminished 
series  of  triumphs  in  the  four  years  to  come. 


BKSor  dr.  MANUEL  E.  MALBRAN 

The  new  ambaseador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Argentina  to  the  United  titatea 


THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR 
FROM  ARGENTINA  /.  •/ 

Because  of  the  resignation  in  March  of  the  present  year  of 
that  distinguished  diplomat,  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrreddn,  from 
•  his  position  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  the 
Argentine  Government  in  due  time  appointed  the  eminent  statesman 
and  jurisconsult.  Dr.  Manuel  Malbran,  to  fill  that  much  coveted 
position,  the  latter  presenting  his  credentials  to  the  White  House 
September  17,  1928. 

In  view  of  the  already  great  and  constantly  increasing  importance 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  in  view  also  of  the  intimate  relations  e.xist- 
ing  between  this  prosperous  country  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
family  of  nations,  an  appointment  to  this  position  is  always  a  matter 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  it  falls  upon  a  man  of  the  attainments  and  high  integrity 
of  Doctor  Malbran  who,  for  the  space  of  20  years  or  more,  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  fdled  some  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  positions  in 
the  Americas. 

Doctor  Malbran  does  not  come  to  Washington  as  a  stranger;  he  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  figure  well  known  in  the  official  and  social  circles  of 
the  Capital,  since  from  1911  to  1913  he  discharged  the  duties  of  First 
StHTctary  of  the  then  Argentine  Ix'gation,  in  which  he  served  on 
more  than  one  occasion  as  charge  d’affaires. 

The  new  ambassa<lor  was  born  in  the  city  of  C’ordova  August  3, 
187(),  his  parents  being  Sr.  Don  Tristan  A.  Malbran  and  Doha 
flacoba  Ach&val  Rodriguez,  both  well-known  families,  dating  back  to 
colonial  times. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Colegio  San  Josd,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  where  he  completed  both  the  primary  and  secondary  courses. 
He  then  matriculated  in  the  National  Ihiiversity,  whence  he  was 
graduated  from  the  school  of  law  in  1897  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
jurisprudence  and  social  sciences. 

His  initial  entrance  into  the  professional  world  was  made  in  the 
office  of  the  most  eminent  and  now  deeply  lamented  Dr.  Estanislao 
S.  Zeballos,  where  he  remained  until  1900,  when  he  was  appointed 
juridic  assessor  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  1905,  when  he  returned  to  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession. 
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Tho  year  1909  witnessed  his  entrance  into  the  diplomatic  world,  his 
first  appointment  being  that  of  First  Secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Legation  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Two  years  later,  as  already  stated, 
he  filled  the  same  position  in  Washington,  which  he  left  only  upon 
his  appointment  in  1913  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  residing  in  the  capital  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
countries  until,  about  the  middle  of  1919,  he  was  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  before  the  Government  of  Me.xico.  A  few  years  later 
he  returned  to  his  own  country  on  leave  of  absence,  there  to  remain 
until  President  Alvear,  in  1923,  named  him  first  Ambassador  to  Chile, 
a  position  he  still  held  when  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Doctor  Malbran  has  also  served  in  a  number  of  important  special 
missions,  among  which  may  be  named  Special  Ambassador  in  1920 
to  the  Government  of  Me.xico  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  President  Obregon,  and  again,  similarly,  on  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Me.xican  Independence.  In  1925  he  was  chief  of  the 
Special  Embassy  from  the  Argentine  Government  to  Chile  on  the 
occasion  of  the  transmission  of  the  Presidential  Mandate  in  the  latter. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  delegate  to  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  the  Red  Cross,  which  took  place  in  Washington  in  1912,  and  to 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which  met 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  Minister 
to  Mexico  the  National  l^niversity  of  that  nation  honored  Doctor 
Malbran  with  the  title  of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Ibiion  takes  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  its  most  respectful  gretdings  to  the  new  ambassador, 
together  with  its  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  complete  success  in 
the  honorable  and  important  mission  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted 
by  his  Government. 


PETITION 


•  • 


•  • 


f  1  Penuanent  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 

*  Pan  Ameriean  Union  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light- 

i  house  fixed  September  1,  1928,  as  the  date  on  which 

the  architectural  competition  for  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse  should  begin.  The  lighthouse  will  be  erected  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  accordance  w'ith  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  architectural  competition  consists  of  two  sections,  the  first  of 
which  is  open  to  all  architects  without  distinction  of  nationality. 
The  second  islimited  to  the  10  architects  whose  designs  are  awarded 
first  rank  as  a  result  of  the  jn-eliminary  competition.  The  latter 
will  close  April  1,  1929,  when  all  competing  designs  must  be  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  An  international  jury  of  three,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
competing  architects,  will  meet  in  the  Spanish  capital  April  15  of 
the  same  year  to  make  the  prelimiTiary  awards.  The  authors  of  the 
10  successful  designs  will  each  receive  a  reward  of  $2,000  and,  in 
addition,  there  will  be  10  honorable  mentions  of  $500  each. 

The*  winning  10  will  then  proceed  to  compete  for  the  final  awards, 
amounting  to  $10,000,  $7,500,  and  $5,000  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes,  respectively,  and  $1,000  to  each  of  the  remaining  six 
competitors. 

In  announcing,  early  in  May,  the  dates  of  the  preliminary  com¬ 
petition,  the  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Hon.  Orestes  Ferrara,  .\m- 
bassador  of  (hiba  at  Washington  and  representative  of  Cuba  on  the 
Governing  Board,  made  the  following  statement: 

Th«*  IVnimniMit  Coiiunittoe  lui.s  fixed  these  dates  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
eoiii|M*titioii  in  order  that  architects  througliout  the  world  may  have  ample 
op|K)rtimity  to  inform  themselves  of  the  conditions  governing  the  com|M'tition, 
to  prepare  their  drawings,  and  to  Inive  tliem  in  Madrid  in  time  for  the  pndiminary 
award.  As  the  Memorial  to  the  Discoverer  will  1h‘  erecteil  through  the  c»K>iH'ra- 
tion  of  the  (lovernmenls  and  ]M‘oples  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Per¬ 
manent  ('ommittee  is  most  anxious  that  arehitects  of  all  countries  participate 
in  the  com|M>tition.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  the  o|H'ning  date  of  the  com|H'- 
tition  was  set  as  late  as  S«>plemlH>r  1.  New  applications  t«>  com|H'te  art'  con- 
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staiitly  Ijeiiig  received  and,  as  other  architects  may  wish  to  enter,  it  is  desired 
to  give  them  ample  opportunity  to  file  their  applications  before  the  competition 
is  officially  inaugurated. 

The  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  now  has 
in  preparation  a  report  containing  complete  details  of  the  conditions  that  will 
govern  the  competition.  The  report  will  be  issued  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
English.  In  order  that  the  competing  architects  may  have  this  book  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time,  no  distribution  of  the  book  will  be  made  until  just  before 
the  competition  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  September  1.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  books  intended  for  those  competitors  residing  in  more  distant  countries 
shall  be  mailed  sometime  prior  to  those  intended  for  competitors  nearer  Wash¬ 
ington.  Given  the  world-wide  nature  of  the  competition,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  to  establish  conditions  that  will  insure  equal  opportunity 
to  every  architect,  irrespective  of  where  he  may  reside. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  publication  referred  to  by  Ambassador 
Ferrara,  which  is  a  sumptuous  volume  in  quarto  and  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  program  and  rules  governing  the  competition,  contains  all 
possible  data  which  the  competing  architects  could  conceivably  need 
in  the  preparation  and  despatch  of  their  designs,  was  duly  published 
and  distributed  during  August  to  more  than  1,100  architects  in  56 
countries,  most  of  whom  are  active  competitors. 

The  world-wide  character  of  the  competition  and  the  plan  to  erect 
the  monument  through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  gives  to  the  undertaking  an  international  significance.  As 
stated  in  the  Foreword  of  the  book  mentioned,  “the  great  historical 
figure  and  his  stupendous  achievement  which  are  to  be  commemo¬ 
rated  are  already  definitely  situated  in  their  historical  perspective, 
and  in  their  contemplation  the  competing  architects  will  find  the 
inspirational  elements  to  evoke  a  full  realization  of  their  significance 
in  the  evolution  of  world  civilization.  To  find  the  perfect  symbol 
which  will  worthily  represent  the  Man  and  the  Deed  to  be  commemo¬ 
rated,  the  artist  must  seek  a  universal  viewpoint;  his  vision  must 
include  the  five  centuries  of  world  history  in  which  the  discovery  of 
America  is  the  most  transcendental  fact.  He  must  adjust  his  con¬ 
ception  to  the  ample  proportions  of  the  picture  of  that  historical 
epoch,  in  which  stand  forth  in  high  relief  the  Renaissance,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Spain  of  Isabella,  the  three  American  civilizations,  native, 
colonial,  and  modern,  the  transference  of  the  classic  routes  of  com¬ 
merce  from  the  inland  Mediterranean  to  the  limitless  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  the  influence  of  the  New  World  in  the  ideological,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  orientation  of  western  civilization.” 

The  setting  of  the  projected  monument  will  be  exceptionally  fine, 
embracing  as  it  does  2,500  acres  of  waterside  property  which,  later, 
will  become  a  carefully  restricted  Pan  American  Park  including  the 
site  of  the  original  town  founded  by  Bartholomew,  brother  of 
('hristopher  Columbus,  and  the  historic  ruins  of  the  Dominican 
Church,  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


THE  TOMU  OF  CfH.l’MHrS 

This  iiionuincnt,  now  in  Iho  cuthP'IrHl  in  Santo  Dominito,  will  In-  mnoviil  to  the  t'hii|rl  of  lliu 
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Except  for  these  remains — which  are  to  be  scrupulously  preserved — 
the  site  is  unencumbered  and  free  from  thoroughfares  of  any  kind. 
The  competitor  has,  therefore,  an  unusually  free  hand;  indeed  the 
only  restrictions  are:  (/)  That  the  memorial  shall  stand  upon  a 
mound  or  terrace,  or  series  of  terraces,  about  40  feet  high,  in  order 
that  its  base  may  be  visible  over  the  tree  tops  from  every  point  of 
view;  (2)  that  the  structure  shall  include  a  chapel  large  enough  to 
house  the  Columbus  Monument  now  in  the  cathedral  in  Santo 
Domingo;  (5)  that  a  museum  be  provided  either  as  part  of  the  chapel 
or  elsewhere  to  contain  such  Columbus  relics  as  may  become  available 
in  the  future;  (4)  that  the  memorial  shall  support  at  least  one  great 
lantern;  and  (5)  that  the  design  as  a  whole,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 
shall  be  such  as  will  arrest  the  attention  and  capture  the  imagination 
of  all  beholders. 

Of  these  mandatory  suggestions,  that  of  the  great  Light,  or  Lantern, 
would  seem  to  offer  the  strongest  possibility  of  capturing  the  imagi¬ 
nation  not  only  of  those  “who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships”  but  of 
all  who  picture  the  frail  but  dauntless  caravels  of  the  “Great 
Admiral,”  feeling  their  way  through  the  wine-dark  waste  of  tropical 
sea — just  missing  the  furious  hurricanes  of  the  Antillean  region — 
in  whose  shining  wake  were  destined  to  pass  the  argosies  of  the 
world.  That  the  powerful  beams  of  such  a  glorious  candle  should  at 
last  long  illuminate  the  final  stretch  of  Columbus’  immortal  journey 
is,  indeed,  an  arresting  and  captivating  thought! 

*  *  * 

“The  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  project  is  not  a  new  one,” 
as  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  the  technical  adviser  to  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee,  observes  in  his  History  of  the  Project.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  new  in  the  idea  of  requesting  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cost  of  erecting  such  a  memorial  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Indeed;  the  Dominicans,  in  spite  of  small  numbers  and 
limited  means,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  numerous  other  ways  in  which 
they  have  consistently  honored  the  “Great  Navigator,”  have  for 
generations  tried  to  achieve  such  a  memorial.  It  was  the  Dominican 
patriot  and  historian,  Don  Antonio  del  Monte  y  Tejada,  who  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  first  suggested  the  idea,  couched  in 
the  following  words; 

Tlic  time  has  arrived  witii  this  Era  of  Eidightennient,  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
wiien  the  verdict  of  posterity  slioiild  l)e  anticipated  and  proclaimed.  This  ver¬ 
dict  must  l>e  as  noble,  generous,  memorable,  and  eternal  as  his  dt'cds.  Ix^t  all 
.America  proclaim  it  in  unison,  and  let  her  acknowledge  by  all  means  and  by 
every  manner  that  the  honor  »)f  the  Discovery  belongs  tt)  Columbus;  that  to 
him,  as  the  initiator  of  such  great  exploits,  are  due  the  many  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  by  others  to  this  day;  that  alt  the  intluence  exerted  by  this  ines¬ 
timable  act  on  the  history  of  civilization  is  his  t»ecause  of  the  revolution  that  it 
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effected  iu  the  sciences  and  in  the  spirit  of  modern  nations;  that,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  all  nations  who  have  possessions  in  America  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
because  he  was  the  instrument  chosen  by  the  Divine  Providence  to  help  them 
to  achieve  such  possessions  and  the  happiness  that  it  had  prepared,  in  the  course 
of  time,  for  their  subjects  in  this  hemisphere;  and  in  order  that  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  may  be  worthy  of  the  New  World  let  us  erect  in  the  most  visible  and 
notable  place  in  America,  in  a  central  point  and  where  it  may  l)e  visited  by 
travelers  as  they  approach  her  shores,  the  statue  that  his  greatness  and  remem¬ 
brance  demand.  I  am  daring  enough  to  designate,  as  such  a  place,  CajH*  IsaMu 
on  the  island  “Hispaniola,”  l)ecau8e  there  the  first  city  in  America  was  founded. 
Let  this  statue  be  a  Colossus  like  that  of  Rhodes,  and  let  it  be  designed  by  the 


l)est  sculptor  available  and  paid  with 
^  funds  raised  by  impular  subscriptions  in 

I  all  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America; 

, }  and  let  this  statue  have  its  arms  extended 

and  |)ointing  to  the  one  and  the  other 
American  Continent.  In  order  that  this 
symbol  may  carry  tcithin  itself  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  perpetuity,  let  there  be  established 
in  it  a  lighthouse  so  travelers  from  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  may  look,  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  emotion,  towards  that  venerable 
image  when  they  sight  the  first  land  from 
the  ocean.  If  the  descendants  of  the 
:  illustrious  House  of  Veragua  feel  that  to 

them  l)elongs  the  right  to  promote  this 
act  of  recognition  to  the  greatness  of 
Columbus,  no  one  is  l)etter  able  than  they 
arc  to  see  that  the  memorial  is  worthy 
"13^  of  the  Great  Navigator,  and  that  it 

may  serve  iwsterity  as  a  l)eacon  of  light 
and  enlightenment  in  the  dark  night  of 
J  the  Ages. 

And  it  was  General  Gregorio  Lu- 
per6n,  Santo  Domingo’s  great  hero 
in  its  war  with  Spain  (1863-1865), 
J  who,  in  1880,  some  time  after  the 
THE  HOMAGE  TOWKR  Coluiiibus’  remains  in 

,  u  ...  .  r. .  i  .. .  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo, 

It  WHS  from  here  that  Columbus  was  sent  buck  to  ,  .  ”  ' 

Spain  in  chains  issued  a  decree  as  provisional  pres- 

ident  of  the  Republic,  authorizing 
the  solicitation  of  financial  aid  from  the  American  nations  and  those 
European  nations  having  possessions  in  America  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  a  monument  worthy  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  illustrious  Discoverer  of  the  New  World,  Santo 
Domingo,  herself,  pledging  $10,000. 

Although  neither  of  the  projects  mentioned  was  realized,  the  idea 
of  a  Columbus  memorial,  international  in  character,  still  persisted, 
gaining  new  strength  with  the  passage  of  years.  In  1887  a  monu¬ 
mental  statue  of  Columbus  was  erected  by  the  Dominicans  in  the 
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It  was  from  here  that  Columbus  was  .sent  hack  to 
Spain  in  chains 
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principal  square  of  the  capital,  to  be  called  thenceforward  “Plaza  de 
Col6n.  ”  In  1892,  in  commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Dominican  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  National  Committee  encharged  with  the  construction  of  a 
monumental  tomb  worthy  of  holding  the  precious  remains  of  the  Dis¬ 
coverer.  This  committee,  in  which  figured  some  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  country,  built,  with  funds  derived  from  a  special  tax 
laid  upon  the  people,  the  tomb  now  located  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  Committee  hoped  that  later  on  this  tomb  would  be 
moved  to  an  appropriate  site  and 
crowned  by  a  lighthouse;  but  as 
the  special  tax  was  repealed, 
nothing  further  could  be  done  for 
lack  of  funds. 

It  was  in  1914  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pulliam,  Dominican  General 
Receiver  of  Customs,  began  an 
active  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
long -desired  memorial,  a  cam¬ 
paign  energetically  indorsed  by 
the  Bulletin  and  general  publicity 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  as 
well  as  by  the  leading  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  Mr.  Pulliam  also 
who  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  pro-  entk.\n(’k  to  tiik  .\n«'iknt  koktkkss 

posed  universal  expression  of  lluilt  in  Sauto  OomiUKO  liy  (':trl(is  lll 

gratitude  to  Columbus.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1923,  Provisional  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Don 
Juan  Bautista  Vicini  Buikos,  reorganized  the  National  Columbus 
Committee,  now  presided  over  by  the  Dominican  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  committee  which  includes  many  eminent  men  in  both 
official  and  private  life  and  which  has  done  and  is  doing  excellent 
work. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  in  Santiago  de  (^hile  in  1923,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
the  project,  that  all  these  years  of  effort  gathered  any  real  inter¬ 
national  support. 
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Showinc  the  neeessary  extension  of 
the  aerixiroine  nnd  runway 

References: 

t.— Homaite  Tower 

2.— t'olon  Pliua 
Cathedral 

4. — Ruins  of  the  House  of  DiegoJCo- 

lunibas 

5. — Custom  House 

Ruins  of  Rosario  Church 

T.— Columbus  Fountain 

S.— Bastion  February  2Tth 

9.— Presidential  Palace 

Note:  The  perspective  is  to  he  made 
from  a  point  s.ODO  feet  directly  south 
of  the  Punta  Torrecilla  and  4,000  feet 
above  t  he  itround  level 
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The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Dominican  repre¬ 
sentative  to  that  Congress,  Sr.  Tulio  M.  Cestero,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted; 

Whereas  a  monument  has  not  yet  been  erected  in  -America  to  perpetuate 
tlie  collective  sentiment  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  thanksgiving  towards 
('hristopher  Columbus,  discoverer  of  .America  and  benefactor  of  Humanity;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  ancient  Hispaniola,  now  the  capital 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  the  scene  of  the  glories  and  the  misfortunes  of 
that  remarkable  man,  and  therefore  is  intimately  associated  with  his  history; 

THE  FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  RESOLVES: 

To  recommend  that  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  honor  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus,  by  the  erection  of  a  monumental  Lighthouse 
which  will  bear  his  name,  on  the  coast  at  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  and  which  shall  be  built  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Governments 
and  people  of  America,  and  any  others  who  may  so  desire. 

(Signed)  Tulio  M.  Cestero,  Dominican  Republic;  J.  C.  Vidal  Caro,  Cuba; 
.Alejandro  Alvarado  Quiros,  Costa  Rica;  Rafael  M.  Arizaga,  Ecuador; 
Pedro  Cesar  Dominici,  Venezuela;  Guillermo  Valencia,  Colombia;  Carlos 
CuADRA  Pazos,  Nicaragua;  Cecilio  Bustamante,  El  Salvador;  Justino  Jimenez 
.Arechaoa,  l^ruguay;  Narciso  Garay,  Panama;  Agustin  Edwards,  Chile; 
Fernando  Saguier,  Argentina;  S.  Gurgel  do  .\maral,  Brazil;  Benjamin 
ViLLASECA  M.,  Honduras;  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  United  States  of  America; 
Maximo  Soto  Hall,  Guatemala;  M.  Gondra,  Paraguay;  .\rthur  Rameai^, 
Haiti. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  .\pril  24th,  1923. 

On  January  27th,  1927,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ratified  the  action  of  the  Santiago  de  Chile  Conference,  as  follows: 

licsolvrd  bj/  the  Houkc  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  that  the  United  States  apjiroves  the  international  project 
advocated  at  the  Pan  .\nierican  Conference,  held  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  .\pril, 
1923,  to  erect  a  memorial  lighthouse  at  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 
to  Christopher  Columbus,  and  that  the  several  States  participating  in  that  con¬ 
ference  be  notified  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  of  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  this  movement  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Navigator  and  Discoverer. 

The  project  had  been  discussed  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  before  individual  nations  began  to  ratify  the 
action  of  their  representatives  at  the  International  Conference  of 
American  States  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1928;  hut  it  was  not 
until  May,  1920,  that  it  went  formally  on  record,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  being  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  May  5: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  heard  with  deep  interest 
the  presentation  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  Columbus  Lighthouse.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  rt'commended  to  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  that  a  memorial  be  erected  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
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to  take  the  form  of  a  lighthouse  off  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  lighthouse 
will  bear  his  name, 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  express 
its  concurrence  with  the  proposed  memorial  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  and  its  adherence  to  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference,  and  to  recommend  to  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  that  they  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  this  memorial. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  held 
March  2,  1927: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Pan  American  Union  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
the  realization  of  the  project  to  erect  the  Columbus  Lighthouse.  The  Governijig 
Board  of  the  Union  understands  that  the  Dominican  Government  will  pay  all  the 
necessary  expenses  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  awarding  of  prizes, 
etc.,  from  the  $300,000  appropriated  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Pan 
American  Union  will  do  everything  possible  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  in  the  approjjriation  of  the  total 
contribution  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  MEANS  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  COOPERATION, 
ETC.,  AND  RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  THE  MEETING  APRIL  12,  1927 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  name  of  his  Government  and  on  the  draft  of 
resolution  which  he  offered  to  the  Board,  has  studied  the  subject  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  was  due  the  high  purpose  which  animated  the  Conference  of  Santiago 
when  they  recommended  this  idea  for  Pan  American  cooperation. 

The  Committee  has  welcomed  the  ideas  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  which  do  honor  to  the  Government  which 
has  so  nobly  taken  the  initiative. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  suggests  that  the  Columbus  Lighthouse 
lx*  erected  on  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  this  site  is  a  most  appropriate 
one  for  rendering  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Navigator.  This  coast 
was  the  first  land  touched  on  the  journey  which  discovered  the  continent;  it  was 
there  that  the  vision  of  the  New  World  given  to  civilization  by  the  genius  of 
Columbus  and  the  zeal  of  Spain  a.ssumed  reality;  it  was  in  Hispaniola  that 
Columbus  wished  his  ashes  to  rest  and  there  receive  the  veneration  of  America; 
and  it  is  but  just  that  the  monument  to  his  glory  should  be  erected  on  the  scene 
of  his  fortunes  and  his  misfortunes,  near  the  site  of  the  first  colonial  city  and  near 
the  tomb  where  the  piety  of  a  nation  has  for  centuries  done  reverence  to  his 
remains. 

The  countries  of  America  have  each  as  a  nation  done  honor  to  the  name  of 
Columbus  by  raising  public  monuments  to  him,  and  they  have  consecrated  the 
day  of  the  discoverj’  as  the  initial  date  in  their  annals,  but  his  memory  still  awaits 
the  collective  homage,  the  common  tribute  of  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
The  tardiness  with  which  this  debt  of  gratitude  is  paid  helps  to  place  the  man 
and  his  achievement  in  their  proper  historical  perspective  and  there  can  be  no 
more  adequate  testimony  of  the  great  work  of  Columbus  and  the  great  significance 
of  the  discovery  of  America  than  the  21  nations  which  will  come  to  pay  him 
homage  already  entered  into  full  political  virility,  maturity  of  thought,  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  economic  powers. 
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No  symbol  can  represent  more  exactly  the  past  and  the  future  of  America 
than  the  memory  of  Columbus.  Herein  are  united  in  a  common  devotion  men 
of  every  race  and  the  civilizations  of  diverse  origin  which  have  developed  in 
this  hemisphere.  In  this  monument  America  will  perpetuate  the  recollection  of 
a  notable  achievement  and  by  embracing  in  one  worthy  act  of  homage  the  man 
who  had  the  inspiration  and  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  New  World  and  the 
nation  whos<!  was  the  heroism  and  the  glory  to  give  them  reality,  will  affirm  in 
a  solemn  and  tangible  manner  the  singleness  of  its  origin  and  the  singleness  of 
its  destiny.  In  the  discovery  the  nations  of  .America  find  the  deep  historical 
root  from  which  has  sprung  the  feeding  of  continental  solidarity  which  has  blos¬ 
somed  in  the  Pan  .American  ideal. 

.And  in  order  that  the  offering  may  be  more  nearly  perfect  and  more  genuinely 
cxpres.sive  of  the  significance  of  the  tliscovery,  of  the  measure  of  progress  and 
well-being  brought  to  humanity  by  the  store  of  natural  wealth  on  the  continent 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  of  the  contribution  of  culture  brought  to  civilization 
by  the  intellectual  labor  of  America,  the  Committee  believes  it  would  be  fitting 
for  each  American  nation  to  send,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  contribution,  a 
portion  of  earth  from  its  soil  to  be  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and 
a  product  of  its  art  or  industry  to  be  used  in  the  building,  thereby  giving  real 
symlmlic  significance  of  what  is  most  fundamental  and  most  sacred  in  the  national 
existence  of  each  country,  its  territory,  and  of  what  is  most  elevated  and  noble 
in  its  spiritual  life,  the  creations  of  its  thought  in  art,  science,  and  industry. 

The  Committee  affirms  its  appreciation  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which,  with  a  liberality  which  does  honor  to 
the  nation,  has  assumed  a  generous  share  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  belongs 
to  .America  as  a  whole. 

The  Committee  proposes  to  the  Board  the  following  draft  of  resolution; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  which  recommended  to 
the  nations  of  .America  that  they  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  light¬ 
house  to  the  glory  of  Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World: 

Resolves,  That  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  study  the  form  in 
which  the  project  should  be  executed,  constitutes  itself  a  permanent  committee 
to  study  and  recommend  to  the  Board  the  best  means  of  complying  with  the 
Resolution  of  the  Fifth  Conference. 

The  Board  authorizes  the  Committee  to  employ  the  services  of  an  American 
or  Spanish  architect  residing  in  the  United  States  to  determine,  on  the  ground, 
in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  site  for  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse,  and  to  advise  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  to  be  established  for  a  contest  which  will  be  open  to  all 
architects  in  Spain  and  all  the  countries  of  America. 

When  the  preparatory  studies  have  lieen  concluded,  the  Committee  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Board  the  conditions  of  the  contest  and  the  bases  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  nations  in  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

(Signed)  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal, 

A  mhassador  of  Chile. 

Angel  Morales. 

Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Carlos  Izaguirre, 

Chargi  d’ Affaires  of  Honduras. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  2,  192/ 

Whereas  the  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  although  limited  to  a  recommendation  that  the  Republics  forming  part  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  the  Columbus  Lighthouse, 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  other  countries  of  the  world  participating  in  the 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Discoverer, 

The  Goveniing  Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union 

Resolves,  1.  That  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
be  jiermitted  to  jiarticipate  in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Discoverer; 

2.  That  the  competition  for  the  erection  of  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  be  opi'ii 
to  all  archite<‘ts  without  distinction  of  nationality,  the  rc*sohition  of  the  Govitii- 
ing  Board  of  Ajiril  12,  1927,  being  anumded  in  this  respeid; 

That  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  approved,  together  with  the  modifica¬ 
tions  recommended  therein  of  the  report  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Kel.sey; 

4.  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  authorized  to  have  the  report  of  Mr. 
Kel.sey  printed,  together  with  the  bases  of  the  program  of  competition  with  the 
modifications  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Committee; 

5.  That  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  develop  a  plan  of  organization  that 
will  result  in  the  international  dissemination  of  the  idea  of  a  tribute  to  Columbus, 
and  to  prepare  a  plan  to  obtain  tlie  cooperation  of  the  Governments  and  peoples 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Cruchaga  resigned  as  Ambassador  of  Chile 
and  Hon.  Honorio  Pueyrred6n,  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  was  there¬ 
upon  appointed  in  his  place  to  head  the  Permanent  Committee. 

Supplementing  this  review  it  remains  to  be  said  that  on  June  6th, 
1927,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  comprising 
the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  not  only  confirmed  the 
action  of  its  Permanent  Committee  on  Columbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house,  by  appointing  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  one  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Pan  American  Building  in  Washington,  technical  adviser, 
and  by  requesting  him  to  at  once  accompany  to  Santo  Domingo  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Angel  Morales,  the  Dominican  Minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton:  (1)  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site;  (2)  to  procure 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  site  to  he  selected  in  its  relation  to  Santo 
Domingo  City,  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  international  navigation 
both  by  sea  and  air;  (3)  to  write  the  program  and  draw  up  the  rules 
and  regulations  to  govern  the  competition  for  the  selection  of  an 
architect  to  design  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  and  its  acces¬ 
sories.  He  went  to  that  country,  conferred  with  President  Vazquez 
and  other  officials  of  the  Government  and  shortly  after  his  return 
submitted  the  report  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  November  2d. 

At  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  from  January  16  to  February  20,  1928,  Dr.  Tulio  M. 
Cestero  of  the  Dominican  Republic  reviewed  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  to  carry  out  the  resolution  on  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  adopted 
at  the  Fifth  International  Conference,  which  met  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
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At  the  same  time  the  delegations  of  Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
which  countries  were  not  represented  at  the  Fifth  Conference,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  warm  adherence  to  the  project,  thereby  making  unani¬ 
mous  the  indorsement  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  Lighthouse  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Christopher  Columbus. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Honorio  Pueyrredon  as  Ambassador  of 
.\i^entina  at  Washington,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 

With  a  view'  to  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Governing 
Board  that  the  Permanent  Committee  develop  a  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  result  in  the  international  dissemination  of  the  idea  of 
a  tribute  to  Columbus,  the  Permanent  Committee  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Board  held  on  April  4,  1928,  submitted  a  report 
recommending  that  National  Committees  of  Cooperation  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  country  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initiative  of  the 
respective  Governments.  The  purpose  of  these  National  Commit¬ 
tees  is  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  plan  for  the  erection  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse.  The  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Governing  Board. 
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By  Manukl  Cruzat  Vera 
Librarian  of  the  \atioiuil  Library  of  Chile 

The  National  Library  of  Chile  was  created  during  the  first 
years  of  national  independence.  On  August  19,  1813,  the 
“Junta  de  Gobierno,”  headed  by  General  Jos6  Miguel  Carrera, 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  eminent  men  of  the  country  in  its 
formation  by  donations  of  money  and  books.  Among  other  argu¬ 
ments  especially  adduced  was  the  fact  that  “  the  first  step  taken  by  a 
nation  in  the  direction  of  wisdom  is  the  establishment  of  large 
libraries.” 

The  formation  of  the  new  entity  was  entrusted  to  the  director  of 
the  tobacco  tax,  Don  Augustin  Olavarrieta,  w^ho  was  assisted  by  a 
board  of  competent  men  both  in  Santiago  and  in  the  Provinces. 
Olavarrieta’s  initial  steps  were  very  successful.  In  a  short  time  he 
had  collected  thousands  of  volumes  which  were  deposited  in  one  of 
the  classrooms  of  the  old  Univeristy  of  San  Felipe;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  fall  of  the  patriotic  party,  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  at  Rancagua, 
and  the  rise  of  the  “royalist,”  paralyzed  the  work  for  a  time. 

After  the  Battle  of  Chacabuco,  which  put  a  definite  end  to  Spanish 
rule  in  Chile,  the  interrupted  work  for  the  library  was  resumed. 
General  San  Martin,  the  Argentine  Liberator,  fully  comprehending 
the  country’s  need  of  such  an  important  cultural  center,  donated 
10,000  pesos,  thus  setting  an  exalted  example  which  was  followed 
later  by  many  eminent  men.  In  fact,  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this  gift.  Col.  Antonio  Beilina,  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  pre¬ 
sented  the  new  library  with  150  well-chosen  volumes. 

By  the  mi<l<lle  of  1818  the  collection  of  books  already  included 
about  8,000  volumes,  the  result  of  gifts  and  the  ac.cjuisition  of  the  old 
libraries  of  the  Jesuits,  th<^  Jesuit  college  of  San  C’arlos  and  the  Royal 
University  of  San  Feli])(!.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  these  three 
colonial  libraries  were  the  basis  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile. 

In  the  same  year,  1818,  a  Government  decree  was  issued  jnoviding 
for  the  administration  of  the  library.  Don  Manuel  dc  Salas,  one  of  the 
most  cultured  men  of  his  time,  well  equipped  to  frame  the  library 
regulations,  to  prepare  the  catalogue,  and  increase  the  number  of 


>  TriinslaUMj  Ijy  Juiieiro  lirooks,  ('hief  Cataloguer,  Library  KtafT  of  the  Tan  American  Union. 
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books,  was  named  librarian.  During  the  next  five  years  Salas  worked 
unceasingly,  assisted  by  Camilo  Henrlquez,  a  priest  and  writer,  who 
is  credited  with  the  founding  of  national  journalism  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “La  Aurora,”  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  February,  1812. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  five  yeai-s  later,  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  August  19,  1823,  that  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  two  rooms  of  the  old  customhouse  building  under  the  modest 
name  of  Reading  Society  of  Santiago,  From  this  time  onward  the 
National  Library  has  continued  to  develoj)  its  important  service  to 
every  phase  of  national  culture. 

Don  Manuel  Jos6  (Jandarilla,  a  writer  and  financier  who  remained 
in  charge  only  two  years,  succeeded  Don  Manuel  de  Salas  as  librarian. 


Courtesy  of  All  AnierirM  Cablet 
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being  followed  by  Don  Ignacio  Garcia  Huidobro,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  who  was  librarian  for  27  years  and  during  whose  administra¬ 
tion  the  Egafia  Library,  composed  of  10,000  volumes  in  addition  to 
valuable  manuscriiits,  was  acquired. 

Upon  his  retirement  Sr.  Garcia  Huidobro  was  succeeded  by  Don 
Vicente  Arlegui,  a  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
National  (\)ngress,  who  directed  the  publication  of  the  first  catalogues 
and  tlrafted  a  new  code. 

In  1808  Arlequi  was  replaced  by  the  noted  bibliographer,  Don 
Kam6n  Briseno,  who  contributed  a  great  service  to  the  Library 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Exchange,  a 
bureau  which  to-day  maintains  close  relations  with  more  than  a 
hundred  similar  foreign  libraries.  During  his  term  of  oflice,  more- 
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over,  Sefior  Briseno  published  a  work  entitled  “Bibliographic  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Chilean  Literature,  1812-1874,”  a  monumental  work  still 
consulted  by  all  bibliographers  and  research  workers. 

In  1886,  upon  the  retirement  with  pension  of  Senor  Briseno,  the 
government  appointed  Don  Luis  Montt  as  his  successor.  The  new 
incumbent,  who  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  distinguished  bibliographer 
and  writer,  continued  in  office  until  1909,  his  administration  being  a 
fruitful  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Among  his  special  achieve¬ 
ments  were  the  organization  of  an  exhibit  composed  of  rare  and 
curious  books,  the  creation  of  the  public  circulation  department,  and 
the  organization  of  the  manuscript  division  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
archives  of  the  old  Captain  Generalcy,  the  “Real  Audiencia,”  and  the 
Jesuit  Order.  He  greatly  increased  the  collections  of  books  by  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  publications,  and  initiated  the  publication  of 
the  “Year  Book  of  Chilean  Publications”  which,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  is  the  complete  annual  record  of  the  intellectual  output  of  Chile 
from  1886  to  1915.  During  the  administration  of  Don  Luis  Montt 
the  Library,  as  a  result  of  the  refonns  introduced  by  him,  became  a 
center  of  higher  learning  and  culture  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
words. 

After  the  death  of  Senor  Montt  in  1909,  Don  Carlos  Silva  Cruz, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  who  had  with  singular 
fitness  been  appointed  to  the  post  July  22,  1910,  took  charge  of  the 
Library.  The  new  director  devoted  himself  with  great  energy 
toward  providing  the  Library  with  an  adequate  building  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  library,  and  he  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  his  efforts  crowned  with  success.  The  national  collection  is 
now  housed  in  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  building  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  costly  in  the  country. 

Among  the  many  useful  works  undertaken  by  Carlos  Silva  Cruz 
may  be  mentioned  the  founding  of  the  “Review  of  Chilean  and 
Foreign  Bibliography,”  a  publication  that  has  been  of  great  assistance 
and  which  has  won  the  highest  encomiums  from  bibliographers  and 
research  workers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  also  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “Chilean  Dictionary  of  Bibliography,”  of  which,  to 
date,  only  the  first  volume  has  been  published;  he  undertook  the 
classification  of  the  entire  collection  of  books  according  to  the  decimal 
system  adopted  by  the  Bibliographic  Instituk!  of  Brussels,  and 
greatly  extended  public  library  st^rvice  by  establishing  branches  in 
various  educational  institutions  in  the  capital. 

In  March  of  1927,  Don  Carlos  Silva  Cruz  retired  and  Dr.  Eduardo 
Barrios,  well-known  writer  and  novelist,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Upon  assuming  the  directorship.  Doctor  Barrios  presented,  and  the 
government  approved,  a  projecA  for  the  complete  reorganizatiim  of 
the  institution,  including  the  selection  of  personnel  and  the  revision 
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of  the  various  departments.  The  National  Library  and  the  National 
Archives  were  then  combined  under  the  title  of  Department  of 
Libraries,'  all  the  public  libraries  of  the  country  being  made  branches 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  this  refonn  the  National  Library  was 
divided  into  four  principal  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Chilean  section,  eompo.sed  of  all  national  works  published  in  Chile, 
and  containing  in  addition  all  the  Iwoks,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  newspajH'rs 
published  in  the  country  since  IS12. 

2.  The  .American  sectitm,*  a  valuable  eollectiou  of  .VmericaJi  books.  In  this 
s€*etion  can  l)e  found  the  interesting  collections  donated  by  the  “Comision 
I’rotectora  de  Hibliotecas  Fopulares  del  Gobierno  del  Uruguay,”  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and  the  Commi.ssion  of  Libraries  of  the 
■Argentine  Republic. 

3.  The  general  collection,  the  laigest  and  richest  of  the  library,  made  up  of 
literarj'  and  scientific  works  of  Eurojjean  origin.  This  section  is  a  veritable 
treasure  house  of  bibliography;  in  it  can  l>e  found  woiks  on  philosophy,  theology, 
physical  science  and  mathematics,  history,  statistics,  arts,  law  and  jurisprudence, 
sociology,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

4.  The  section  of  international  exchange,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
exchange  relations  with  similar  foreign  institutions,  through  exchange  of  national 
works.  This  section  is  charged  with  supplying  bibliographical  information 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  foreign  collections  and,  also,  with  promoting  the 
work  of  alt  the  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

The  library  also  includes  other  sections,  such  as  the  public  circula¬ 
tion  department  composed  chiefly  of  literary  works  and  works  dealing 
with  the  arts  and  crafts,  which  can  be  borrowed  for  a  specified  time 
by  special  permission,  or  upon  a  specified  deposit  of  money.  The 
children’s  library,  designed  e.xclusively  for  children,  is  composed  of 
carefully  selected  books  and  magazines.  The  accounting  department, 
which  keeps  a  careful  record  of  all  aciiuisitions,  has  charge  also  of  the 
accounting  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  financial  management  of  the 
library. 

The  Medina  salon,  which  contains  the  large  library  presented  to 
the  nation  by  that  eminent  historian  and  bibliographer  Don  Josd 
Toribio  Medina,  consisting  of  nearly  30,000  printed  volumes  and  500 
manuscripts,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  American  collections. 
The  library  of  Don  Diego  Barros  Arana,  also  presented  to  the 
nation,  will  be  installed  ne.xt  to  the  Medina  collection.  Other  im¬ 
portant  sections  are  the  division  of  printing,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  (lovernment  printing  dispositions;  the  register  of 
copyrights  where  all  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  are  copyrighted;  and  Ihe  superintendency  of  documents,  where 
copies  of  all  (Jovernment  iiublications  are  on  deposit  for  sale  to  the 
public  at  a  nominal  price. 

>  \  division  iindor  tho  Minister  of  Piiblie  In.stnii'lion. 

>  The  .\inerienn  scetion  is  really  h  l*itn  .\ineriean  section. 
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The  National  Archive  is  a  recent  organization  in  which  is  included 
all  the  historical  and  administrative  documents  of  the  country. 
Prior  to  its  organization,  the  main  public  archive  was  that  known  as 
the  general  archive  of  the  Government,  in  which  were  kept  all  state 
documents  subsequent  to  1810.  In  1925  the  National  Historical 
Archive  was  organized  with  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  of  the 
National  Library  as  its  basis.  In  this  section  are  preserved  ancient 
documents  from  the  archives  of  the  “C’aptaincy  General,”  the 
“Real  Audiencia,”  and  the  Jesuit  Order,  together  with  other  private 
documents.  The  notarial  archives  of  the  entire  country  have  also 
been  included,  as  well  as  those  from  courthouses  in  old  towns,  a  step 
which  saved  them  from  the  destruction  to  which  they  were  exposed 
in  cities  remote  from  centers  of  culture. 

Toward  the  close  of  1927  the  General  Governmental  and  the 
National  historical  archives  were  merged  into  the  National  Archive, 
which  has  become  the  most  important  depository  of  documents  in 
the  country.  To  it  are  added  annually  documents  from  the  various 
Government  ministries,  the  reports  of  municipalities  of  more  than 
60  years  of  existence,  notarial  protocols,  court  records  covering  more 
than  80  years,  and  all  public  documents  originating  in  the  different 
administrative  offices  of  national  or  historical  interest.  The  National 
Archive  is  at  present  divided  into  two  sections,  one  historical  and 
the  other  administrative;  the  first  is  responsible  for  the  accession 
and  cataloguing  of  historical  documents  properly  so  called;  the  second 
with  furnishing  the  public  with  copies  and  notices  recording  public 
services  on  behalf  of  the  state.  In  cooperation  with  the  Chilean 
Historical  and  Geographical  Society,  the  National  Archive  publishes 
a  quarterly  historical  review',  a  publication  which,  during  the  17 
years  of  its  existence,  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  research  work¬ 
ers  and  students,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 

The  National  Library  now'  contains  almost  600,000  volumes. 
In  1927,  120,000  readers  consulted  185,000  of  these  volumes. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Don  Eduardo  Barrios  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  November,  1927,  Sr.  Manuel  (!'ruzat 
Vera  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  a  post  he  still  holds.  It  may 
be  added  that  Don  Manuel  (Vuzat  Vera  was,  as  chief  of  a  division, 
one  of  the  prineipal  collaborators  with  Senor  Barrios  in  the  task  of 
reorganizing  and  modernizing  the  National  Library,  a  work  to  which, 
as  librarian,  he  is  now  giving  the  final  touches,  in  the  latest  installa¬ 
tions  of  the  new  building  and  the  bringing  of  the  collections  up  to  date 
by  the  addition  of  the  most  important  of  recent  publications,  in  so 
far  as  the  economic  resources  of  the  Library  will  pennit.® 


*  According  to  the  National  liudgct  for  IVJ7,  the  Deimrtnient  of  I.ihrarieii  ha-s  41i  eni|)loyee!<  on  ita  atafT. 
The  total  ai>i>roprlatlon  Is  2(tt,0tt7.4)i  pesos,  a  Chilean  |M-ao  l)elng  c(|ual  to  $0,121. 


By  Heloise  Brainerd 

Chief,  Division  of  Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

THK  traveler  who  spends  some  time  visitingc  Uruguay’s  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  is  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  their 
work  and  the  high  cpiality  of  the  teaching  force.  The  small 
size  of  the  Republic  and  the  homogeneous  character  of  its 
population  have  made  possible  remarkable  educational  progress, 
which  Uruguayan  educators  generously  attribute  to  the  ideas  brought 
from  the  United  States  about  1870  by  Jos4  Pedro  Varela. 

The  direct  administration  of  public  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  national  councils  or  boards,  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  of  departmental  commissions.  The  Council  of  Primary 
and  Normal  Instruction  has  chaise  of  these  branches  and  maintains 
a  corps  of  supervisors  throughout  the  Republic.  The  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  Council  has  under  it  a  council  for  each  faculty,  among  them 
the  Council  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory  Instruction.  There  is 
also  a  National  Commission  for  Physical  Education,  and,  under  the 
Department  of  Industries,  a  Council  of  Industrial  Education,  with  a 
local  commission  in  each  Department. 

Uruguay’s  public-school  system  forms  a  link  between  that  country 
and  the  Ihiited  States,  from  which  its  inspiration  was  drawn.  The 
story  is  an  interesting  one.  In  IStiS  Jose  Pedro  Varela,  then  a  young 
man  of  23,  went  to  the  United  States  on  a  business  trip  and  there 
met  Sarmiento,  who  was  studying  the  American  educational  system. 
The  latter’s  enthusiasm  w’as  communicated  to  Varela,  who  began  to 
visit  schools,  consult  educators,  and  gather  a  pedagogical  libraiy. 
Upon  his  return  to  Uruguay  he  formed,  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  of  his  generation,  the  “Society  of  Friends  of  Popular 
Education.’’  The  model  school  organized  by  the  society  eventually 
revolutionized  the  scant  programs  and  memoriter  methods  of  the 
schools  of  that  day,  for  when,  a  few  years  later,  Varela  was  appointed 
Director  of  Education,  he  implanted  in  all  the  public  schools  the 
broader  curriculum  and  the  spirit  of  observation  and  reasoning  that 
characterized  the  model  school.  Varela  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  modern  education  in  Uruguay,  and  his  portrait  is  seen  in 
practically  every  school  building. 
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Urban  schools  are  of  three  classes — first  grade,  having  only  the 
first  four  years,  mostly  in  seiniurban  districts;  second  grade,  having 
the  full  6-year  course  required  for  admission  to  the  secondary'  school ; 
and  third  grade  (found  only  in  Montevideo),  having  additional  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  years  of  a  general  cultural  character,  which  are 
attended  largely  by  girls  who  are  not  going  to  the  high  school.  Rural 
schools  have  a  3-year  course  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
region.  In  1927  there  were  367  urban  and  929  rural  schools  in  the 
Republic,  or  a  total  of  1,296.  The  enrollment  was  145,105,  average 
attendance  106,379,  and  number  of  teachers  3,722.  The  cost  of 
instruction  per  pupil  enrolled  was  1*^34.33,  the  Uruguayan  peso 
being  worth  slightly  more  than  the  American  dollar.  The  Council 


A  MODKKN  KIK.ST-OKADK  SCHOOL  OK  I'KCOCAY 

SOkmiIs  Ilf  this  rluss,  whiirh  an-  liK’atfi)  KmiTaliy  in  si>niiiirlmn  ilistrirts,  incliiili'  only  Ihf  lirsi  four 
yeais  of  thi-  primary  coiirsi- 


of  Rrimarj'  Instruction  estimates  that  of  all  children  between  H  (the 
age  at  which  a  large  number  enter  school)  and  14  only  21. SS  per  cent 
are  illiterate,  and  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  this 
number.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  new  schools  have  been  founded 
during  the  last  four  years.  It  must  he  remembered  that  Uruguay, 
in  common  with  most  Latin-American  countries,  has  a  very  scattered 
population  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  schools  for  children 
living  on  isolated  ranches.  An  unofficial  hut  important  national 
illiteracy  committee,  with  hranch(>s  in  all  the  l)e|)artm(‘nts,  is  doing 
splendid  W(»rk. 

l^et  us  visit  <»ne  of  .\lontevi<h‘o’s  many  e.vcellent  schools  tf»  see  what 
is  really  going  on  there.  It  is  one  of  the  practice  schools  of  the  (Jirls’ 


hand  is  onthusiastioally  waved  in  the  eager  desire  to  piek  out  the 
cardboard  letters  from  a  pile  on  the  teacher’s  desk  and  place  them 
against  the  blackboard  for  all  to  see.  Uruguayan  children  are 
extremely  vivacious  and  they  fairly  beg  to  he  called  on.  In  four  or 
live  months,  thanks  to  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  and  to  good 
teaching  methods,  they  learn  to  read  and  write.  Homogeneous 
grouping  into  slow  and  fast  divisions  helps  rapid  progress.  Number 
work  is  taught  by  the  use  »»f  a  sort  (*f  huge  dice  aiul  a  collection  of 
small  cubes  with  which  various  combinations  are  made,  each  child 
having  a  set. 

\  more  advanced  class  is  absorbing  notions  of  ge»>metry  by  the  use 
of  pasteboard  angles  which  may  he  varied  at  will,  .\nother  group  is 


Normal  Institute  and  bears  the  name  of  Venezuela.  From  the 
entrance  hall  w’e  step  into  a  glass-roofed  patio,  or  court,  out  of  which 
the  class-rooms  open.  We  are  taken  into  the  first-grade  room,  and 
the  whole  class  rises  to  greet  us  with  a  cheerful  “Buenos  dias,”  while 
we  are  introduced  to  the  teacher.  As  we  are  comfortably  ensconced 
in  chairs  at  the  front  of  the  room — for  one  simply  can  not  slip  in 
unnoticed  here — the  teacher  bids  the  children  be  seated,  and  they 
politely  murmur  “Con  permiso”  as  they  sit  down.  They  do  not 
seem  to  mind  the  interruption  at  all,  however.  A  phrase  is  shown, 
“Lola  is  tall,”  and  after  a  little  drill  on  the  sounds  represented  by  the 
letters,  the  teacher  asks  who  can  spell  the  first  word.  Nearly  every 


\  SK('ONn-OUAI>K  SC’UOOI,.  POCITO! 


srtHKils  of  the  I  Itrovi*!©  tho  six-year  fourse  nm'ssary  for  Htiinissicn  to  iho  socont!rtry  Si'hool 
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having:  a  lesson  on  Venezuela,  the  sister  country,  by  the  aid  of  a 
projection  machine,  and  still  another  is  doing  simple  experiments 
with  electricity.  The  children  are  seeing,  handling,  modeling,  and 
are  actively  interested;  a  long  way,  this,  from  the  old  memoriter 
methods,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  teach  a  stereotyped  phrase 
to  cover  the  fact  learned. 

In  each  classroom  two  or  three  normal  students  are  observing,  as 
this  is  a  model  school,  and  sometimes  conducting  the  class  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regular  teacher. 

.Vt  the  recreation  period,  before  starting  to  play,  the  children 
line  up  in  the  patio  to  receive  their  cup  of  hot  milk  or  chocolate,  which 


ONK  OF  THE  TIIIKI»-(1KAI)F.  SCIIOOL.S  IN  .MONTEVIDEO 
Those  iiroviilo  rlaSM'S  of  n  Konoral  oiilttirul  oharartor  for  the  s<‘Von!h  and  oiKhtli  soh<H>l  years 


is  evidently  much  enjoyed.  This  institution  of  the  “Copa  de  leche” 
extends  all  over  the  country,  the  sum  of  $200,000  contributed  by  the 
Federal  treasury  being  supplemented  from  local  sources. 

We  have  visited  the  “Venezuela  School,”  and  we  will  also  find  a 
“United  States  School”  and  a  dozen  others  hearing  the  name  of  a 
sister  American  Republic  or  one  of  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe,  for 
Montevideo  has  adopted  this  friendly  custxfin,  which  is  quite  common 
in  Latin  America.  In  fact,  the  American  educator  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  “United  States  Sc'hool”  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Montevideo, 
and  in  Buenos  .Vires  is  houml  to  ask  himself,  “Why  doesn’t  some 
American  city  name  its  schools  aft<*r  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
and  the  other  Republics?”  On  the  walls  of  the  “United  States 
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S<'luM>r’  in  Montevideo,  which  was  named  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July, 
are  the  intertwined  flags  of  Uruguay  and  the  United  States,  a  happy 
symbol  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Uruguay  also 
maintains  in  Asunci6n,  Paraguay,  the  “Artigas  School,”  named  for 
the  Uruguayan  national  hero — a  notable  expression  of  friendship 
toward  a  neighboring  country.  A  few  years  ago  tbe  Paraguayan 
Government  gave  to  Uruguay  the  plot  of  ground  where  Artigas,  the 
exiled  Uruguayan  leader,  had  lived  for  30  years,  and  on  this  spot  the 
Government  of  Urtiguay  erected  a  school  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
link  between  the  two  countries.  Four  Uruguayan  teachers  and  all 
running  expenses  are  provided  by  the  Government  of  l^ruguay. 


THE  ARTIGAS  SCHOOL  IN  ASUNCI6n,  PARAGUAY 

This  school,  named  for  the  Uniimayan  hero  and  erected  on  the  ground  where  for  thirty  years  he 
lived  in  exile,  is  maintained  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  buildings  having  large  playgrounds, 
Montevideo’s  schools  do  not  have  what  American  educators  would 
consider  adequate  play  space,  as  the  rooms  usually  open  off  from  a 
series  of  glass-roofed  patios,  w'ith  sometimes  an  open  patio  for  play. 
Three  hours  a  week,  however,  are  spent  in  the  public  playgrounds 
maintained  by  the  National  Commission  for  Physical  Education. 
As  the  schools  are  overcrowded  and  take  care  of  two  groups  a  day, 
there  is  little  space  for  special  activities,  but  in  the  “Argentine  Re¬ 
public  School”  the  large  patios  are  cheerfully  decorated  with  bright 
conventional  designs  painted  by  the  older  pupils,  various  records  of 
achievement,  a  bulletin  board,  flowers,  and  cages  with  birds  and  rabbits. 
Here  one  of  the  classes  has  made  a  class  book  illustrating  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  their  favorite  storybook  character,  the  last  one  being  the 
t)27J>  -28— Hin.i..  1(X — .3 
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plaining  of  a  goal  in  the  great  football  game.  In  a  school  at  Las 
Piedras,  near  Montevideo,  where  the  Decroly  method  is  being 
tried,'  the  rooms  are  filled  with  pictures,  maps,  clay  figures,  and  other 
objects  made  or  brought  in  by  the  pupils  in  connection  with  their 
daily  work. 

.The  health  of  the  school  children  is  looked  after  by  a  corps  of  13 
medical  inspectors  and  2  specialists,  supplemented  this  year  by  a 
corps  of  12  visiting  nurses.  The  National  Commission  for  Physical 
Education  has  charge  of  hygiene  instruction  and  physical  training  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  playgrounds,  as  well  as  the  general  promotion 
of  athletics  and  out-of-door  exercise.  Over  1,000  children  who  are 
below  normal  are  taken  care  of  in  three  open-air  schools  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  One  of  these  that  was  visited  by  the  writer  is  most  delightfully 
situated  amid  trees  and  gardens,  the  classes  being  scattered  over  the 
extensive  grounds.  A  former  residence  furnishes  classrooms  in  bad 
weather.  The  children  remain  all  day,  receive  two  nourishing  meals, 
and  follow  a  somewhat  modified  program  in  which  gardening  figures 
prominently.  Careful  medical  inspections  show  great  gains  in  weight 
and  general  health.  There  is  now  under  consideration  a  very  radical 
plan,  proposed  some  years  ago  by  an  eminent  Uruguayan  educator 
and  ardently  championed  by  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  under  which  all  the  city  schools  would  be  closed  and  the  children 
would  be  taken  daily  to  five  or  six  great  “school  parks”  in  outlying 
districts.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  ideal  scheme  has  won  many 
enthusiastic  adherents,  but  as  yet  a  way  bas  not  been  found  to  over¬ 
come  the  practical  difficulties  involved. 

As  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  Council  of  Primary  Instruction, 
parents’  associations  are  connected  with  the  schools  very  generally 
throughout  the  country  and  perform  a  valuable  service  in  the  way  of 
awakening  interest,  improving  attendance,  raising  funds  for  school 
lunches,  etc.  Other  helpful  initiatives  of  the  council  are  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  postal  savings  in  the  schools,  now  also  (juite  generally  adopted, 
and  the  founding  of  school  libraries. 

Primary  teachers  are  trained  in  two  normal  institutes  at  Monte¬ 
video  and  two  others  recently  established  in  the  interior.  The  fact 
that  the  profession  is  ra|)idly  being  abandoned  by  the  male  sex  is 
shown  by  the  enrollment  of  63  in  the  Men’s  Normal  Institute  and  of 
933  in  that  for  women.  Following  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
secondary  school  course,  two  years  of  normal  training  and  practice 
teaching  lead  to  the  di|)loma  of  teacher  for  first-grade  schools;  the 
second-grade  diploma  is  obtained  by  advanced  work,  done  in  the  late 
afternoon.  It  is  worthy  «»f  nK'iition  that  the  second  year  of  the  normal 
curriculum  includes  a  course  in  social  hygiene  in  which  special  atten- 


>  For  a  <|pS(Ti|)tiiin  of  thLs  Hchool,  an-  artii:)e  on  “  l‘roKrcssivc  Schools  in  l.atin  Anicrica”  in  the  Uullctin 
of  the  I’an  American  Union  for  May,  IM2K. 


AN  Ol’KN-AIK  SrUOOI<  OF  MONTKVIOEO 

One  of  several  such  schools  in  the  llnieuayan  capital.  irpjH'r:  A  iteoirraphy  class  actively  engaitdl 
in  mo  lelimt  relief  maps.  I<ower;  \  wiail-working  cla.ss 
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tion  is  given  to  sex  education.  Tliese  lectures,  which  are  obligatory 
for  normal  students,  are  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  service. 
Uruguay  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  that  have  offieially 
made  social  hygiene  an  obligatory  subject  of  study. 

Two  important  institutions  for  the  supplementary  training  of 
teachers  are  the  Educational  Museum  and  Library,  which  offers  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  for  study,  and  the  Laboratory  of  Biological  Science, 
established  about  a  year  ago,  with  the  double  function  of  research 
and  demonstration  teaching.  The  laboratory  is  already  producing 
fine  results,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  science  teachers  prepared  there  in 
intensive  short  courses.  This  institution  has  also  a  division  of  experi- 


A  SIESTA  IN  WARM  WEATHER  f 

The  rest  hour  in  one  of  the  open-air  schools  of  Montevideo  is  taken  in  this  fashion  during  the  t 
summer  months  L 

mental  psychology  which  will  conduct  an  investigation  of  vocations. 
The  normal  curriculum  now'  includes  a  course  in  experimental  psy-  ;; 
chology  in  which  some  trials  are  being  made  in  the  application  of 
mental  tests.  ^ 

All  teachers  and  principals  are  now  chosen  by  competitive  exami-  ;■ 
nation,  which  has  resulted  in  producing  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  interested  body  of  workers.  Largo  numbers  attend  the  w'eekly 
lectures  and  annual  vacation  courses  given  for  their  benefit  in  Monte-  [' 
video  and  the  departmental  and  local  meetings,  in  all  of  which  the 
most  modern  educational  theories  and  practices  are  discussed.  The  ’ 

teachers  all  over  the  country  are  studying,  discussing,  and  trying  out 
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new  ideas,  in  which  they  are  given  considerable  liberty.  The  Decroly 
method  has  awakened  considerable  interest  and  is  being  tried  out 
more  or  less  thoroughly  in  several  departments,  as  well  as  in  an 
experimental  school  in  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  which  has  recently 
received  special  funds  from  Congress.  In  order  to  keep  the  school 
system  abreast  of  the  times,  the  National  Council  of  Primary  and 
Normal  Instruction  annually  sends  one  or  more  supervisors  or 
principals  abroad  for  special  study  and  observation. 

Secondary  education,  as  has  been  stated,  is  controlled  by  the 
Council  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory  Instruction,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  University  Council,  and  thus  tends  to  fit  e.xclusively  for  the 
university.  From  the  primary  schools  pupils  may  pass  at  the  age  of 
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scnoon  of  secondary  and  preparatory  instruction,  Montevideo 

Secondao'  education  is  controlled  by  a  branch  o(  the  University  Council  and  tends  to  fit  exclusively 

(or  the  university 


12  or  13  into  the  secondary  division  for  a  general  course  of  four  years, 
followed  by  a  two-year  preparatory  course,  which  varies  according 
to  the  professional  faculty  to  be  entered.  For  admission  to  the 
schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  however,  only  one  pre-professional 
year  is  required,  and  for  the  notarial  and  commercial  courses  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  secondary  division  is  sufficient.  The  pre-preparatory 
work  is  given  only  in  the  two  schools  attached  to  the  university — 
one  coeducational  and  one  for  girls  only — while  the  general  secondary 
curriculum  is  offered  by  two  other  liceos  in  the  capital  and  one  in 
each  Department.  The  Division  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory 
Instruction  for  Girls,  which  is  also  known  ns  the  Women’s  University, 
was  founded  some  years  ago  in  order  that  conservative  parents,  who 
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(lid  not  wish  to  send  their  daughters  to  the  coeducational  division, 
might  give  them  the  advantages  of  full  preparatory  training,  and 
its  popularity  is  attested  by  its  greatly  overcrowded  condition. 

While  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  have  no  pedagogical 
training  and  are  mostly  lawyers,  doctors,  or  engineers  who  teach  a 
few  hours  a  week — the  system  that  prevails  also  in  the  professional 
faculties — much  of  the  teaching  is  of  high  order.  The  writer  attended 
a  verj’^  interesting  laboratory  period  in  natural  history  at  which  some 
excellent  notebooks  prepared  by  students  were  submitted,  and  was 
impressed  by  the  ease  with  which  the  members  of  a  first-year  French 
class  undei'stood  and  expressed  themselves  in  French  after  three 
months’  work,  the  class  being  conducted  in  that  language. 

The  University  of  the  Republic  (often  called  University  of  Monte¬ 
video)  was  founded  by  a  decree  of  May  27,  1838,  and  was  inaugurated 
July  18,  1849.  The  form  of  organization  is  very  loose,  the  faculties 
being  practically  autonomous.  The  univei'sity  now  has  the  following 
faculties  and  schools: 

Faculty  of  law  and  political  science:  Law  course,  5  years  in  length;  notarial 
course,  3  years. 

Faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery:  Medicine,  6  years;  pharmacy,  3  years; 
obstetrics  (for  midwives),  3  years;  also  special  advanced  courses. 

Faculty  of  engineering:  Civil  engineering,  6  years;  industrial  engineering,  6 
years;  surveying,  2  years. 

Faculty  of  architecture,  .5  years. 

Faculty  of  agronomy,  4  years,  with  a  fifth  year  of  specialized  re.search. 

School  of  dentistry,  4  years. 

Advanced  commercial  scIkk)!:  Public  accountancy,  4  years;  consular  course, 
2  y(“ars. 

Division  of  S(*condary  and  Prei)aratory  Instruction,  6  years. 

Division  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory  Instruction  for  Girls,  fi  years. 

The  handsome  building  of  the  univei’sity  on  the  Avenida  18  de 
Julio  houses  only  the  schools  of  law  and  commerce,  while  the  secondary 
departments  are  in  the  next  block.  The  other  faculties  are  scattered 
about  the  city,  the  medical  building  being  new  and  very  well  equipped 
as  to  laboratories,  library,  etc.  The  faculty  of  agronomy  is  located 
outside  the  city,  at  Sayagc),  in  the  midst  of  experimental  gardens  and 
orchards.  Excellently  equipped  with  laboratories  and  shops,  it  is 
training  its  students  in  a  most  scientific  and  practical  way.  The 
director,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States,  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  American  farming  methods.  The  director  of  the  dental  school  is 
also  following  American  methods  of  instruction,  being  himself  a 
graduate  of  an  American  dental  school. 

Student  associations  flourish  in  the  university,  there  being  at  least 
one  in  every  faculty,  and  many  of  them  issue  journals  sporadically. 
One,  entith'd  “  Renacimiento,”  has  been  published  for  several  years 
and  is  considered  the  national  student  organ,  although  there  is  no 
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national  federation  of  students.  The  student  organizations  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  facidty  councils  and  take  an  active  interest  in  admin¬ 
istrative  affairs,  sometimes  using  the  strike  to  enforce  their  point  of 
view. 

Other  educational  institutions  of  which  mention  should  be  made  are 
the  series  of  e.xcellent  vocational  schools  throughout  the  Republic 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Industries,  which  maintains 
a  vocational  library  and  a  technological  museum;  the  veterinary 
school,  two  schools  for  deaf-mutes,  a  military  school,  naval  school, 
school  for  nurses,  and  an  advanced  school  of  commerce. 

The  development  of  education  in  Uruguay  has  been  influenced  by 
various  unofficial  organizations  and  to  some  extent  by  the  private 
schools,  of  which,  however,  there  are  comparatively  few.  Among  the 
most  important  educational  associations  are  the  “Society  of  Friends 
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of  Popular  Education,”  which  maintains  a  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school;  the  “Jos6  Pedro  Varela  Association,”  “Society  of 
Pedagogy,”  and  “Uruguayan  Teachers’  Federation,”  which  publish 
journals;  and  the  “Uruguayan  Association  of  Secondary  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  Teachers,”  which  has  some  educational  works  to  its 
credit.  Of  greatest  importance  are  the  journals  edited  by  the 
National  Council  of  Primary  and  Normal  Education — “Anales  de 
Instruccion  Primaria”  and  “  Enciclopedia  de  la  Educacion.”  Other 
specialized  publications  are  “Trabajo,”  the  profusely  illustrated 
organ  of  the  Council  of  Industrial  Education;  “Anales  de  la  Uni- 
versidad,”  and  several  journals  issued  by  the  different  faculties  of 
the  university.  With  such  intelligent  leadership  and  the  high  order 
of  excellence  already  attained,  the  continued  progress  of  Uruguay’s 
educational  system  is  assured. 
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AMONG  the  factors  which  during  the  last  20  years — and 
more  particularly  the  last  10 — have  contributed  in  quiet 
/  \  and  nonspectacular  fashion  to  the  betterment  of  life  in 

the  Latin  American  countries,  industrially,  economically, 
and  socially,  none  has  played  a  greater  part  than  the  campaign  for 
more  and  better  roads.  The  results  of  this  campaign  in  even  the 
])oorest  and  most  backward  countries  are  slowly  but  surely  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  whole  scheme  of  living  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
the  habit  of  thought  and  the  entire  outlook  upon  life  on  the  part  of 
large  sections  of  the  citizenry,  in  particular  of  the  rural  population  in 
hitherto  remote  and  inaccessible  places.  In  Nicaragua,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Haiti,  for  instance,  the  poorest  of  small  farmers  has 
been  provided  that  outlet  for  his  produce,  the  lack  of  which  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  his  hitherto  economic  bondage. 

In  no  field  of  economic  activity  are  the  results  more  definitely  and 
immediately  productive  than  in  the  field  of  road-making.  Vene¬ 
zuela  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  e.xample  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  while  Colombia,  Me.xico,  and  Argentina  are  worthy  com- 
])etitors  in  a  race  the  objective  of  which  in  each  case  is  a  system  of 
])rimary  roads  second  to  none  in  America,  a  system  which  will  for  the 
first  time  open  up  to  markets  and  exploitation  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  regions  hitherto  inaccessible  and  bring  about  the  discovery 
of  others  still  unknown. 

A  reading  of  the  agenda,  which  follows,  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Highways  to  be  held  next  year  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
will  convince  even  the  most  skeptical,  with  respect  to  international 
conferences,  that  this  is  one  Pan  American  federation  of  experts  which 
has  lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to  practical  productive  work,  which 
fell  at  once  into  its  normal  working  stride,  whose  machinery  began 
to  function  steadily  and  efficiently  in  the  first  conference  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1925,  and  whose  motto  is:  Deeds,  not  words;  results, 
not  gestures — no  matter  how  beautiful  or  simpatico  the  latter 
may  be. 

This  explains  why  great  things  are  expected  from  this  second  con¬ 
ference  which  is  to  meet  in  a  city  which  provides  so  many  object 
lessons  in  beautiful  road  making,  and  whose  magnificent  environment 
can  not  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  delegates,  as  it  very  evidently 
has  been  in  the  drafting  of  the  agenda,  which,  by  the  way,  was  done 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 
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REGULATIONS 
OBJECT  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Article  1.  The  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways  shall  convene  in 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June  19  to  July  3  of  the  year  1929,  and  shall 
have  for  its  object  the  selection  of  methods  and  systems  and  the  coordination  of 
efforts  concerning  the  construction,  operation,  conservation,  and  financing  of 
highways. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Art.  2.  The  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways  shall  be  composed 
of  official  members  and  adhering  members.  Official  members  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Republics  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Adhering  members  shall 
be  the  representatives  of  public  institutions  and  those  of  associations  and  private 
enterprises  of  the  same  Republics  who  shall  have  requested  and  obtained  admis¬ 
sion  according  to  these  regulations. 

Art.  3.  The  official  members  shall  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  ordinary 
and  plenary  sessions,  and  shall  be  members  of  the  internal  committees.  They 
are  invited  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  take  part  in  all  the  official  acts, 
excursions,  and  exercises  of  the  congress.  They  shall  receive  all  publications 
of  the  same. 

Art.  4.  Adhering  members  shall  take  part  in  all  the  sessions,  with  the  right 
to  speak,  but  without  the  right  to  vote.  They  shall  receive  all  publications  of 
the  congress  and  shall  take  part  in  official  acts,  excursions,  and  exercises. 

Art.  5.  All  members  of  the  congress  shall  present  their  credentials  to  the 
organizing  committee  before  the  date  of  the  preliminary  session,  at  which  time 
the  badges  to  be  used  at  the  exercises  and  sessions  shall  be  delivered  to  them. 

Art.  6.  Requests  for  admission  by  adhering  members  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  organizing  committee,  except  in  the  case  of  previous  postponement,  not 
later  than  March  1,  1929,  and  shall  mention  the  credentials  of  the  corresponding 
institution,  association,  or  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  name  and  titles  of  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  committee  shall  decide  on  such  requests. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Art.  7.  The  president  of  the  organizing  committee  shall  duly  convene  the 
official  members  of  the  congress  to  meet  on  June  19,  1929,  at  a  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  presided  over  by  him,  in  order  to  elect  the  authorities  of  the  congress,  provided 
that  this  assembly  may  delilierate  with  a  minimum  quorum  of  one-half  plus 
one  of  the  delegations  registered. 

Art.  8.  These  authorities  shall  be  a  president,  elected  by  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  preliminary  assembly,  and  an  executive  committee,  composed  of 
all  the  presidents  of  all  the  official  delegations,  who  shall  be  ipso  facto  vice 
presidents  of  the  congress. 

Art.  9.  The  executive  committee,  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the 
congress,  shall  pass  on  all  matters  which  the  latter  may  deem  projier  to  submit 
to  its  consideration  before  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the  general  assembly. 

Art.  10.  The  president  shall  be  replaced,  in  case  of  impediment,  by  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  designated  by  it  by  a  vote  of  the  majority. 

Art.  11.  At  the  preliminary  session  the  president  shall  designate  from  among 
the  members  of  the  congress  a  general  secretary,  three  subsecretaries,  and  five 
internal  committees. 

Art.  12.  These  committees  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  study  and  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  papers  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
(iresent  regulation. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  PAPERS 

Art.  13.  The  pajjers  to  l>e  submitted  shall  be  of  two  kinds: 

(a)  Communications. — These  shall  embrace  reports  of  the  technical  results 
ootained  in  construction,  tests,  and  ex|>eriments,  historical  and  statistical  me¬ 
morials,  etc.  These  do  not  require  conclusions. 

(b)  Monographs. — These  shall  include  studies  and  investigations  leading  to 
conclusions. 

These  conclusions  shall  In?  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  congress. 

Sole  paragraph. — The  organizing  committee  shall  classify  the  papers  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  above  division. 

Art.  14.  The  papers  may  be  submitted  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  English,  or 
French,  the  languages  spoken  by  the  States  constituting  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Art.  15.  The  pajiers  submitted  shall  contain  not  more  than  10,000  words  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  1,500  words,  at  the  most,  in  the  language 
of  the  original  and  a  translation  of  the  abstract  into  Portuguese. 

Art.  16.  The  papers  shall  lie  submitted  in  three  drafts  to  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  not  later  than  March  1,  1929,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  designate 
at  once  the  relator  for  each  pajior  or  group  of  papers  relative  to  analogous 
subjects. 

Par.  1.  The  relators  designated  shall  submit  their  reports  to  the  respective 
internal  committees  of  the  congress  at  the  first  session  of  each  committee. 

Par.  2.  Each  internal  committee  shall  designate  a  general  relator,  who  shall 
explain  at  the  plenary  session  the  papers  which  have  l>een  studied  by  him. 

FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

.\rt.  17.  The  congress  shall  hold — 

(a)  Two  plenary  sessions,  one  the  o|)ening  mi'eting  and  the  other  the  closing 
meeting. 

(b)  Ordinary  meetings  for  deliberation  of  conclusions,  declarations,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  propo.sed  by  the  internal  committees. 

.\rt.  18.  No  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  congre.ss 
except  those  proposed  by  the  internal  committees  on  subjects  considered  in  the 
papers  presented. 

.\ht.  19.  Except  in  the  ca.se  of  .siiecial  re.solutions  of  the  asstunbly,  no  speaker 
may,  for  the  discussion  of  the  same  subject,  speak  mure  than  twice  or  speak  more 
than  10  minutes  each  time. 

Art.  20.  The  congress  shall  deliberate  by  a  majority  of  votes,  each  delegation 
being  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Sole  paragraph. — In  the  case  of  a  tie,  the  president  shall  decide. 

Art.  21.  Each  internal  committee  shall  elect  freely  its  authorities,  and  delilicr- 
ale  with  a  minimum  numl)er  of  one-half  ])lus  one  of  its  members. 

Art.  22.  Each  speaker  may  supply  the  general  secretary  within  24  hours 
with  an  abstract  of  what  he  said  at  each  time.  If  he  should  not  do  this,  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  draw  up  the  abstract 
himself. 

Art.  23.  The  internal  committees  shall  deliver  to  the  general  secretary  of  the 
congress  all  the  shorthand  and  tyjiewritten  originals  of  the  debates  and  correlated 
subjects. 

Art.  24.  No  one  but  the  office  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  congress  may 
furnish  to  the  daily  press  summaries  of  the  delilx:ratiuns  of  any  of  the  meetings, 
including  those  of  internal  committees. 
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Akt.  2o.  Each  of  these  committees  shall  submit  to  the  general  secretary  a 
written  report  of  its  transactions,  embracing  all  resolutions  and  conclusions  to  be 
submitted  at  the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  congress. 

Akt.  26.  Any  doubts  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  present  regulations 
and  any  cases  omitted  therefrom  shall  be  decided  by  the  president. 

.\kt.  27.  The  official  languages  of  the  congress  shall  be  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
English,  and  French,  use  l>eing  made  of  interpreters  whenever  necessary. 

J.  P.\LHANo  DE  Jesus,  President. 

\.  F.  DE  Lima  Campos,  General  Secretary. 

Caetano  Lopes. 

JoAQUiM  T.  DE  Oliveira  Penteado. 

Eugenio  Torres  de  Oliveira. 

V.  DA  Silva  Freike. 

Hio  DE  Janeiro,  May  2-J,  tUJS. 

PROGRAM 

SECTION  I. — TECHNICAL 

1.  Dirt  roads.  Methods  of  construction  and  conservation. — Classification  of  sur¬ 
facing  according  to  the  proportion  of  ingredients;  clays  and  sands,  definitions, 
properties,  and  analyses;  natural  and  artificial  mixtures.  Most  appropriate 
properties;  resistance  of  surfacing  to  traffic  of  metal  and  rubber  tires;  conditions 
to  lie  satisfied  which  may  constitute  a  future  basis  for  the  best  surfaced  road; 
improvement  of  dirt  pavements;  employment  of  binders  for  the  surface 
a|>plication  or  by  mixture;  use  of  pebbles  (gravel,  coarse  sand,  slag,  etc.)  without 
surface  treatment,  with  surface  treatment,  and  by  cold  and  hot  penetration; 
intensity  of  traffic  supported.  (2)  Roads  with  macadam  surfacing,  unth  surface 
treatment  or  by  hot  and  cold  penetration. — Mixture;  the  most  adequate  methods 
for  their  construction  and  conservation,  action  of  metal  and  rubber  tires. 
(3)  Highways  of  superior  type. — (a)  Rigid  type — concrete  of  Portland  cement  and 
special  cements  with  or  without  reinforcement;  stone;  other  pavements  of  rigid 
lyiM*;  construction  and  con.servation;  adaptability  to  traffic  of  animal-drawn 
vehicles,  (b)  Elastic  tyi>e — bituminous  concrete,  asphalt  sheet,  asphaltic  rock, 
elc.,  with  ba.se  of  cement  concrete,  macadam,  or  bituminous  conglomerates; 
their  resistance  in  relation  to  heavy  traffic.  (4)  Experimental  laboratories  and 
roads.  (5)  Standardization  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
.samples  for  the  testing  of  materials.  (6)  Establishment  of  a  uniform  nomen¬ 
clature  for  the  principal  materials  and  methods  of  construction  referring  to 
highway  technique. 

SECTION  II. — CIRCULATION  AND  OPERATION 

(1)  Estimate  of  traffic  capacity  in  relation  to  the  destructive  action  of  vehicles; 
determination  of  the  destructive  equivalence  among  vehicles  of  animal  traction 
and  automotive  vehicles,  by  unit  of  width  of  tires,  and  by  unit  of  the  known 
useful  and  total  weight;  vehicles  of  different  weight;  study  of  their  destructive 
equivalence.  (2)  Parking  of  vehicles  in  large  cities — types  of  garages  and  their 
most  adequate  location;  mechanical  distribution  in  cities  and  along  highways  of 
fuels  and  lubricants  for  automobiles;  preparation  of  an  aid  service.  (3)  Census 
of  circulation;  methods  employed  and  results  obtained.  (4)  Regulation  of 
traffic  of  vehicles  drawn  by  animals;  methods  to  facilitate  the  eliminating  process. 
(5)  Uniform  signaling  for  highways. 
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SECTION  III. - LEGISLATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  FINANCE,  ECONOMY 

(1)  Coordination  of  the  public  action  of  the  Government— general.  State 
provincial,  municipal,  etc. — whether  in  the  republican  Federal  system  or  in  the 
Unitarian.  (2)  Financing  of  highways;  questions  to  be  considered  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  conservation  services.  (3)  Coordination  of  transportation — Railways 
and  highways;  cooperation  and  competition;  respective  sphere  of  action  and  com¬ 
mon  sphere  of  action;  influence  exerted  by  the  development  and  improvement  of 
highways  on  highway  economy.  (4)  Highways  and  economic  advan'ages 
derived  from  them;  social  and  political  influence  of  highway  transportation; 
importance  of  passenger  traffic  and  merchandise. 

SECTION  IV. - INTERNATIONAL  AND  PAN  AMERICAN  AGREEMENTS 

(1)  Permanent  association  of  Pan  American  Highway  Congresses;  definite 
organization.  (2)  Pan  American  highway  statistics;  organization  of  blank 
forms.  (3)  Pan  American  technological  dictionary.  (4)  International  American 
highways.  (5)  Regulation  of  the  circulation  of  vehicles,  including  international 
traffic;  custom-house  facilities. 

SECTION  v. - PUBLICITY,  EDUCATION,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

(1)  Action  of  private  institutions;  education  of  the  public.  (2)  Highway 
technical  education. 

(All  works  pertaining  as  a  whole  to  two  or  more  of  the  above  sections  will  form 
part  of  this  section.) 


By  R.  A.  Martin 


This  year  will  probably  end  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  trails  in  the  New  World,  the  trail  from  the  Pacific 
to  Bogota  in  Colombia;  or  as  it  is  known  in  (^olombia, 
“over  the  Quindfo.”  Little  by  little,  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  railroad  has  been  nibbling  at  both  ends.  Early  in  this  century 
the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico,  or  Pacific  Railway,  was  completed  from 
Buenaventura  to  Call,  thus  substituting  for  five  days  of  hard  riding 
on  horseback  a  few  hours  by  train.  The  steel  rails  continued  creeping 
on  down  the  Cauca  Valley.  Slowly  but  surely  they  reached  Palmira, 
Buga,  and  Zarzal,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  the  line  was 
completed  from  the  latter  station  to  Armenia,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Quindlo.  Now  the  trying  journey  of  10  days  from  the  Pacific! 
to  Armenia  has  become  12  hours  by  train.  V 

The  trip  eastward  from  Armenia  was  still  left  to  the  mule,  which  is 
now  being  replaced  by  automobiles  traveling  over  a  new'  road.  A 
steady  rise,  four  hours’  hard  riding  from  an  elevation  of  4,000  to 
11,000  feet,  w'as  covered  with  a  mule  or  small  horse,  so  dreaded  by  the 
office  man  in  New  York  whose  affairs  demanded  that  he  visit  his 
business  connections  in  the  highlands  of  Colombia.  At  the  summit 
of  the  pass  is  La  Llnea,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Departments 
of  Caldas  and  Tolima.  Six  hours  down  the  opposite  slope  brought 
the  traveler  to  Cajamarca,  a  small  inn  famous  throughout 
Colombia.  If  his  animal  were  footsore  or  lazy,  or  the  heavy  rains 
flooded  the  trail  and  made  progress  slow,  he  could  not  reach  this 
inn,  but  had  to  stop  for  the  night  at  La  Lora,  7,000  feet  in  the  air. 
The  following  morning  he  continued  his  way  through  the  valley  of 
the  River  Coello,  now  physically  and  mentally  aching  from  the  strain 
of  the  day  before,  and  if  he  were  fortunate,  he  arrived  at  the  hotel 
in  the  town  of  Ibagu6  that  afternoon.  The  following  day  a  train 
took  him  up  to  Bogota,  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  trail  to  Ibagu4 — beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  possessing  all  the  charm  and  romance  of  a  vii^n  country,  and 
walled  in  by  mountains.  The  man  inured  to  the  saddle,  and  hence 
undistracted  by  this  means  of  locomotion,  could  not  traverse  this 
route  without  receiving  a  wonderful  thrill.  He  saw  the  green  hill 
rising  above  or  falling  below,  as  his  horse  carefully  picked  its  way 
along  the  narrow  pathway  that  clung  to  the  mountainside;  the  river. 
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roarinj;  over  rocks,  or  peacefully  inurinuring  along  the  valley  bottom, 
fed  by  hundreds  of  streams  that  fell  down  sheer  rocks  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  its  foaming  yellow  waters;  adobe  or  pita  huts  here  and  there 
in  a  valley,  or  perched  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  a  few  yards  of  care¬ 
fully  tilled  soil,  rich  with  the  plantain,  banana,  yucca,  and  sugar  cane 
that  support  the  peon  and  his  family.  And,  with  its  all,  he  enjoyed 
the  cool  mountain  breeze  that  took  the  fire  out  of  the  tropical  sun 
and  made  the  blood  course  through  his  veins  with  a  wild  thrill  reminis¬ 
cent  of  his  ancestors  on  the  chase.  Society  may  he  whipping  us  into 
line  and  forcing  us  to  forsake  the  field  for  the  desk,  hut  it  is  doing  so 
against  our  will.  Even  the  highest  product  of  the  sedentary  life  feels 

■ 


DOCKS  AT  m  K.VAVE.VTCKA,  COI.O.MIUA 
The  i'aciflc  coast  terminal  of  the  lamoiis  Qiiin<tio  trail  to  ItojotA 


a  flarehack  as  his  pulse  (piickens  to  the  thrill  of  this  ancient  call  from 
the  times  when  the  counting  house  was  unknown.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  a  story  of  the  trail,  only  the  name  of  the  traveler  ehangefl; 

.lames  Bartlett  raised  himself  slowly  intt)  th(‘  satldle.  The  little 
hay  horse  stood  stolidly  still;  to  him  it  was  just  another  trip  over  the 
great  divide,  four  hours  elimhing  up  to  the  summit,  six  hours  crawling 
hack  down. 

It  was  six  in  the  morning.  The  sun,  still  hehiw  the  eastern  cordil¬ 
leras,  ti|)pe<l  the  western  hills  with  a  silver  fringe  and  lloothal  the 
intervening  valley  with  the  purple  gray  of  the  tropical  dawn.  The 
air,  shar|)  and  clear,  sent  a  cold  shudder  through  tin*  traveler’s  slee|>- 
flruggcfl  frame.  He  mechanically  kiekcfl  his  horse  in  the  ribs  and  was 
on  his  way.  A  peon  trfitted  ahead  with  a  pack  mule  hulen  with  the 
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baggage.  He  was  major-domo  and  guide  along  the  trail  where  one 
could  not  go  astray.  The  cavalcade  of  two  animals  passed  out  of 
the  towm  of  Armenia,  descended  into  a  beautiful  little  valley  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  town,  and  crossing  a  bridge,  100  feet  beneath 
which  roared  a  mountain  torrent,  started  the  mountain  climb — up 
and  ever  upward,  while  hills  that  tow'ered  above  slowdy  changed  into 
little  green  knolls,  like  footstools  at  the  rider’s  feet.  The  sun  came 
out,  shedding  warmth  and  light  over  the  beautiful  scene.  The 
hard  breathing  of  his  jiony  suggested  a  rest.  He  stopped  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  and  looked  back  on  the  country  he  had  left  behind. 

In  the  distance,  blue  black  shaded  to  opaline  in  the  rose-colored 
light  of  the  morning  sun,  was  the  western  cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
indefinite  in  the  distance,  but  closing  the  valley  like  a  wall;  at  his 
feet,  the  Quindio,  rolling  hills  mapping  off  paradisal  valleys;  at  his 
right,  the  village  of  Circasio,  its  small  white  houses  glistening  like 
facets  of  a  diamond,  set  between  twm  peaks  of  green;  in  front,  at  his 
feet,  the  town  of  Calarca,  and,  immediately  behind,  the  cathedral 
spires  and  silvered  rooftops  of  the  larger  city  of  Armenia.  It  was  so 
unlike  anything  he  had  seen  in  his  home  State.  There  was  none  of 
the  outcroppings  of  red  rock  that  meant  the  desolating  action  of  time. 
This  was  a  country  beautiful  by  nature,  fresh  and  young — Earth  in 
her  most  productive  expression. 

The  horse,  of  its  own  accord,  turned  and  started  up  the  trail. 
The  mountain  animals  know  they  have  a  task  to  perform,  and  intui¬ 
tion  tells  them  they  can  not  loiter  too  long.  However,  they  are  the 
extreme  of  courtesy  and  pause  at  every  posada,  or  road  house,  where 
refreshments  may  be  had. 

Bartlett’s  spirits  rose  with  the  sun.  The  charm  of  the  country,  the 
bite  of  the  wind,  the  movement  of  the  horse,  and  the  creaking  of  his 
saddle,  had  thoroughly  aroused  him. 

The  trail  became  steeper  and  more  difficult.  He  had  overtaken  the 
pack  trains  that  had  left  Armenia  two  hours  before  dawn.  The  nar¬ 
row  trail  made  passing  difficult  and  several  times  he  was  forced  up 
the  mountainside  by  some  stolid  ox  or  stubborn  burro  that  refused 
to  give  way.  The  last  counsel  his  peon  had  given  him  was  “Keep 
on  the  inside  of  the  trail.’’  A  pack  mule  may  push  you  down  but  he 
can  not  push  you  up  a  precipice. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  steepest  part,  the  trail  was  fluted  transversely 
like  the  corduroy  roads  of  olden  days,  as  the  pack  animals,  measuring 
their  steps,  cut  furrows,  one  after  the  other,  a  step  apart,  across  the 
trail.  The  animal  that  stumbled  in  these  mud-filled  canals  might 
well  break  a  leg.  But  pack  animals,  especially  burros,  rarely  stumble. 

Bartlett  kept  as  clow^  to  his  peon  as  possible,  sometimes  losing  him 
ahead,  .sometimes  passing  and  leaving  him  behind  for  a  few  minutes. 
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The  burro  hurried  along  at  a  pace  which  covered  the  ground,  some¬ 
where  between  a  w^alk  and  a  trot.  The  peon  trotted  alongside  and 
administered  reproof  or  encouragement  in  a  voice  that  echoed  through 
the  hills.  He  w'as  a  hard-looking  man  of  indefinite  age,  tanned  be¬ 
yond  description.  His  only  equipment  was  a  machete  in  an  elabo¬ 
rately  decorated  sheath  and  a  cowhide  purse,  with  the  hair  outside, 
not  larger  than  a  lady ’s  handbag.  He  looked  as  if  he  would  be  a  bad 
man  in  a  fight  and  Bartlett  felt  anxious  about  his  baggage  containing 
valuable  securities  which  he  w'as  carrying  to  the  nation’s  capital. 


('ourteny  of.T.  K.  Ilfticn 


ON  THE  QUINDIO  TRAIL 

The  tmil,  now  supplanted  in  part  by  a  highway,  provides  man;  thrills  and  enchanting  views  for 

the  traveler 

Shortly  after  leaving  Armenia  another  peon,  or  arriero,  caught  up 
with  them.  He  had  a  horse  with  a  small  pack  apparently  not  over  a 
few  pounds.  He  was  a  man  evidently  past  middle  age.  Deep  fur¬ 
rows  lined  a  serious  face  set  with  twinkling  eyes.  Bartlett  thought 
him  just  a  little  more  of  a  brigand  than  his  own  man.  The  thought 
did  not  reassure  him,  and  the  renewal  of  an  old  friendship  with  his 
peon  that  indicated  additional  company  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  was 
very  disconcerting. 

The  party  of  three  pounded  on  over  the  trail.  They  arrived  at  La 
Lfnea,  the  height  of  the  divide,  and  after  a  few  minutes  started  down 
!I271>  28  urij,.  10  -1 
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the  opposite  side.  The  heavy  mists  that  hung  on  the  peak  resolved 
themselves  into  rain.  With  the  assistance  of  his  arriero,  Bartlett 
put  on  his  encanchado,  the  heavy  rubber  poncho  that  covers  a  man 
and  his  saddle  and  fully  protects  them  from  bad  weather.  The  sun, 
shut  out  above,  shone  brightly  on  a  neighboring  mountain  top, 
fitfully  flashing  through  the  raindrops  and  playing  along  slopes  to  the 
valleys  in  the  distance.  The  fog  and  cold  rain  made  going  hard. 
Progress  became  slow  and  it  began  to  look  as  though  La  Lora  and  not 
Cajamarca  would  be  the  stopping  place  for  the  night.  That  was 
disappointing;  the  elevation  at  the  former  meant  a  cold  night  and 
colder  start  at  daylight.  The  travelers  tried  to  hurry  their  animals, 
but  a  slippery  trail  with  a  drop  of  a  thousand  feet  only  a  few  inches 
away  counseled  care. 

Two  hours  later  it  was  evident  that  the  peons  had  decided  that  they 
must  be  satisfied  with  La  I»ra.  They  arrived  at  4  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Good  going  would  bring  them  to  Cajamarca  in  2  hours, 
with  30  minutes  of  daylight  to  spare.  The  weather,  while  still 
threatening,  had  improved.  Bartlett  wanted  to  continue.  His  own 
arriero,  ably  supported  by  his  new  friend,  was  obdurate.  Bartlett 
became  suspicious,  but  his  Spanish  was  too  limited  to  continue  the 
discussion.  He  began  to  fear  for  his  possessions  hut  could  consult  no 
one.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  tried  to  e.xplain  to  him  that  his 
arriero  did  not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  rider  to 
take  a  chance  on  being  caught  on  the  trail  in  the  darkness.  The 
insinuation  of  this  statement  further  incensed  Bartlett,  for  it  added 
insult  to  injury.  He  intimated  to  the  proprietor  his  suspicions  as  to 
the  honesty  of  his  man  and  their  traveling  companion.  The  Ckdom- 
bian  took  this  as  a  reflection  against  his  nation  and  in  well-regulated 
phrases,  slowly  and  carefully  articulated,  to  make  misunderstanding 
difficult,  he  said: 

“My  friend  [the  amigo  tnlo  was  formal  only],  you  unjustly  aceuse 
the  highest  type  of  integrity  in  South  America.  The  Colombian 
arriero  is  without  a  peer  when  it  comes  to  living  up  to  the  ideals  of 
his  profession.  He  undertakes  to  convey  you  and  your  baggage 
through  to  Ibagut*.  He  does  not  fail. 

“You  say  you  are  an.xious  about  valuable  baggage.  Do  you  know 
what  the  other  peon,  the  man  you  say  looks  like  a  brigand,  has  on 
his  hestia?  It  looks  little,  but  I  venture  it  is  over  $2()(),()()0  in  cur¬ 
rency  which  he  is  transfi'rring  for  the  banks.  He  passes  through 
here  often,  always  with  the  same  burden.  He,  and  hundreds  like 
him,  have  never  been  disturb(‘d.  We  do  not  have  holdups  in 
('olond)ia.  Y<mi  need  not  worry.” 

Two  or  thre«*  words  of  Spanish  could  not  ade(|uately  rej)ly  to  such 
a  speech.  Bartlett  resorted  to  the  universal  amalgamate,  suggesting 
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a  bottle  of  beer.  After  a  good  meal  he  forgot  his  worries  and  went 
to  bed.  Ten  hours  in  the  saddle,  the  first  in  years,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  through  mud  and  over  rocks,  were  conducive  to  a  long  rest, 
and  the  next  thing  he  knew  his  peon  was  telling  him  that  it  was 
four  in  the  morning,  the  rising  hour  for  men  who  have  to  hit  the  trail. 

In  an  hour,  still  dark  but  with  gray  shadows  that  bespoke  another 
day,  Bartlett  draped  in  his  ruana  and  encauchado  to  protect  him  from 
the  frostless  but  pitiless  chill  of  the  mountain  air,  again  plunged  his 
heels  into  his  horse’s  sides.  Every  bone  in  his  body  ached  from  the 
journey  of  the  day  before,  every  movement  of  the  pony  discovered 


I'hntucrftph  by  J.  N.  Comri 

A  rAKTIAI,  VIEW  OK  HOOOTA 

'I'liv  ('oloiiihian  rapilHl  will  l)0  brought  two  days  nearer  the  Paeiflc  (t>aiit  by  the  constniolion  of  the 

new  road 


another  muscle  gone  soft  from  disuse  and  resenting  return  to  duty. 
Never  had  his  New  York  apartment  appeared  in  his  mind’s  eye  so 
inviting.  Ten  hours  of  this  traveling  was  beyond  contemplation. 
He  stopped  thinking  as  they  stumbled  on. 

Nine  o’clock  and  they  had  breakfasted  at  ('ajamarca.  The  valley 
of  the  (’oello  was  flooded  with  sunlight.  The  ptmchos  were  discarded 
and  the  beautiful  scenery  again  enthralled  the  weary  traveler.  For 
four  hours  the  riilers  threaded  their  way  ahmg  the  white  line  of  trail 
that  rose  and  fell,  now  a  thousand  feet  above  the  mountain  stream, 
again  along  its  hanks.  Finally,  they  passed  over  an  old  bridge, 
precariously  swung  between  two  stone  pillars,  which  swayed  to  the 
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rhythm  of  their  horses  hoofs,  then  started  the  climb  over  the  range 
of  hills  that  brought  them  to  the  town  of  Ibagu6. 

Never  was  hotel  more  welcome.  Sore  from  head  to  foot,  weary 
mentally  and  physically,  Bartlett  swore  that  his  days  on  the  trail  were 
over  and  decided  that  you  can  not  train  for  a  horseback  ride  by  using 
a  swivel  chair. 

Such  is,  or  w'as,  the  trip  of  a  year  ago.  To-day  is  the  eve  of  a  new 
era.  The  trail  is  now  almost  obliterated  by  a  road,  already  partially 
in  use,  which  will,  probably  by  the  end  of  this  year,  permit  you  to 
cover  the  whole  distance  by  automobile  in  four  or  five  hours.  The 
scenery  is  still  enchanting,  but  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
keep  in  training  for  that  more  strenuous  means  of  transportation, 
the  horse,  will  feel  that  we  have  purchased  the  comforts  of  modern 
transportation  at  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  and  romance 
of  the  old  trail. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  AR¬ 
GENTINE  IMMIGRATION 

By  Alejandro  E.  Bunge 

Professor  and  Ex-counselor  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Publication  of  the  “Review  of  Argentine  Economy” 

The  5,740,000  immigrants  who  have  entered  Ai^entina  during 
the  last  70  years  are,  in  the  majority,  Latins — inhabitants 
of  the  States  of  southern  Europe.  The  Italians  and  Span¬ 
iards  alone  constitute  71). (5  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the 
immigrants  from  all  the  non-Latin  countries  form  scarcely  15  per 
cent.  The  fact  that  Saxon  migration  has  not  flowed  in  lan;e  quan¬ 
tities  toward  our  coasts  should  not  be  charged  against  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Argentina,  since  the  country  lies  almost  entirely  within 
the  Temperate  Zone  and  because  of  its  long  extension  from  north  to 
south  enjoys  all  climates,  even  the  coldest.  It  is  easily  understand¬ 
able  that  the  Saxon  migration  during  the  last  70  years  should  have 
preferred  to  direct  itself  to  the  United  States  and  (Canada,  where  it 
itu*t  customs,  a  language,  and  a  religion  equal  to  its  own.  This 
situation,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  been  tuodified  in  the  last  few 
years  by  an  increas<*  in  the  immigratiiui  of  non-Latin  foreigners, 
who  now  constitute  inon*  than  40  per  cent  of  Argentina’s  total 
immigration. 
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Immigration  during  the  period  1857-1926 


Nationality 

Immigrants 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
total 

Italians _ _ _ 

2,  718,  190 

47.  36 

Spaniards _ _ _ 

1,  852,  572 

32.  27 

Frenchmen _ _ _ _ _ 

2-29,  493 

4.  00 

Russians _  _  _ 

171,543 

2.  99 

Turks _ _ _ _ 

168,  990 

2.  94 

(icrmans _ _ _ 

no,  774 

1.  92 

.\ustro-Hungarians-. _ _  —  - 

94,  425 

1.  66 

Britons _ _ _ _ _ 

66,  309 

1.  15 

Folacks _ _ _ 

47,  675 

.  82 

Portuguese _ _ _ 

42,  781 

.  74 

Swiss _ _ _ 

38,  107 

.  66 

Belgians _ 

24,  740 

.  43 

Yugoslavs _ 

15,  024 

.  26 

14,  313 

.  24 

12,  229 

.  21 

134,  488 

2.  34 

Total _ 

5,  741,  653 

100.  00 

The  Italian  immigration  was  formerly  the  most  numerous.  Up 
until  1870,  70  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  were  Italians;  later  this 
proportion  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  and  to-day  it  remains  sta¬ 
tionary  at  about  45  per  cent.  But  the  emigration  of  Italians  from 
Argentina  has  always  been  active,  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  leaving  the  country.  It  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the 
Italian  migration  that  they  have  left  the  country  in  large  numbers 
whenever  the  country  has  been  in  one  of  its  periodical  periods  of 
crisis.  During  the  crisis  of  1875,  for  e.xample,  the  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion  fell  off  75  per  cent  from  one  year  to  the  other,  and  in  the  crisis 
of  1890  there  was  a  still  more  pronounced  decrease.  In  1891  only 
15,511  Italians  came  into  the  country  and  57,920  departed,  leaving 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  42,409. 

This  movement  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  other  nation¬ 
alities,  which  showed  little  fluctuation  during  the  year  mentioned. 
.Vs  only  44,114  more  people  left  Argentina  in  1891  than  entered  it, 
it  can  be  seen  that  this  number  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Italians. 

.\  similar  movement  took  place  from  1914  to  1919,  when  98,168 
more  Italians  left  Argentina  than  came  into  the  country,  and  this 
number  undoubtedly  would  have  been  mucli  larger  had  not  the  entry 
of  Italy  into  the  war  curbed  the  current  of  emigration  from  Argentina 
which  was  developing  on  a  large  scale.  Of  the  161,151  Italians  who 
left  Argentina  from  1914  to  1919,  more  than  two-thirds  of  them 
(116,337)  departed  during  the  first  two  years  of  that  period. 
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Spanish  immigration  as  contrasted  with  the  Italian  shows  a  steady 
increase  year  hy  year.  At  first  it  formed  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  later,  just  before  the  war,  it  constituted  49  per  cent.  It  has  fallen 
off  heavily  in  the  last  few  years,  probably  because  of  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  at  present  it  constitutes  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  immigration. 

The  large  balances  of  Italian  and  Spanish  immigration  during  the 
last  70  years  have  produced  important  modifications  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Argentina’s  population.  According  to  the  census  of  1914, 
there  were  then  in  Argentina  929,863  Italians  and  829,701  Spaniards, 
these  two  nationalities  forming  23.46  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

French  immigration  has  not  been  very  important,  yet  it  figures  in 
third  place  after  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic  it  was  very  scarce,  hut  it  increased  gradually  until  it  reached 
its  peak  in  the  years  1888  to  1890.  During  the  three  years  61,382 
Frenchmen  entered  Argentina,  constituting  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
immigration  of  those  three  years.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Belgian 
immigration,  which  has  had  a  similar  development,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Of  the  24,740  Belgians  who  entered  the  country  in 
these  70  years,  15,801  entered  during  the  decade  1881-1890.  After 
1890  the  French  immigration  decreased  heavily,  and  during  recent 
years  it  has  remained  stationary  at  the  low  figure  of  1,000  to  1,500  a 
year,  which  is  balanced  by  an  equal  number  of  departures  each  year. 
It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  French  immigration  to  Argentina  has 
disappeared. 

Russian  and  Turkish  immigration  was  developing  long  before  the 
European  war.  The  Turkish  immigration  was  formed  principally  of 
Syrians,  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  small  retail  trade.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1914  census  there  were  93,634  Russians  and  64,369  Turks 
in  Argentina.  Syrian  immigration  has  decreased  in  recent  years, 
and  the  Russian  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  having  been 
replaced  by  Polish  immigration,  which  has  now  become  important, 
occupying  a  place  after  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  From  1921  to 
the  end  of  November,  1927,  82,956  Polacks  entered  the  country. 

German  immigration  has  been  very  important  since  1920,  50,451 
German  immigrants  having  entered  the  country  during  the  last  eight 
years. 

These  increases  in  the  non-Latin  immigration  (Polish,  Russian, 
German,  Jugoslav,  Czechoslav,  and  Lithuanian)  in  recent  years  have 
occasioned  an  important  change  in  the  nature  of  the  immigration  into 
the  country,  and  if  the  proportion  continues  in  the  future  must 
produce  radical  changes  in  the  ethnic  composition  of  Argentina’s 
population.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  war  the  non-Latin  immi- 
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gration  amounted  to  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total.  Since  the  war  this 
proportion  has  increased  rapidly.  It  was  19.6  per  cent  in  1922,  25.2 
per  cent  in  1923,  23.6  per  cent  in  1924,  24.3  per  cent  in  1925,  and, 
finally,  30  per  cent  in  1926.  Partial  figures  for  1927  justify  the 
supposition  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  the  immigrants  entering  the 
Republic  in  that  year  were  from  non-Latin  countries  and  principally 
of  the  Slav  and  Saxon  races. 

As  regards  the  sex  of  the  immigrants,  this  has  remained  constant  for 
nearly  all  the  years  at  71  per  cent  of  males  and  29  per  cent  of  females. 
The  following  table  shows  the  sex  of  the  immigrants  since  1857  by 
decades: 

•SVj"  of  the  immigrants  since  ISn7 


I’eriosI  , 

M  asculine 

Feminine 

1857-18(>0 . . . . - _ _ 

1861-1870 . . . . . 

1871-1880 . . . . ; 

1881-1890 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1891-1900 . . . . . . . . 

16,  102 
121,  989 
183,  547 
585,  187 
457,  551 

1,  281,  244 
841,  854 
.589,  107 

3,  898 
37,  581 
77,  338 
255,  935 
190,  775 
482,  859 
363,  065 

1  253, 621 

1901-1910 _ _ _ 

1911-1920 . .  ..  ..  _  ...  .. 

1921-1926 . - . . . . 

1857-1926 . . 

4,  076,  581 

1,  665,  072 

The  female  immigration  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  family; 
it  is  more  stable  than  the  male  immigration  and  less  liable  to  the 
brusque  variations  from  year  to  year.  For  this  reason  the  percentage 
of  female  immigration  increases  in  those  years  when  the  general 
immigration  decreases. 

As  regards  the  civil  status  of  the  total  immigration  since  1857, 
65.2  per  cent  were  single,  33.02  per  cent  married,  and  1.78  per  cent 
widowed. 

Civil  status  of  immigrants  from  1837  to  19-28 


Peritxi  I 

Single 

Marrietl 

Widowed 

! 

Isr)7-1H(M) _ _ 1 

13,  491 

6,  423 

S6 

1861-1870 . . . . . 1 

1 10,  689 

46,  256 

2,  625 

1871-1880 . . . . . 1 

182,619 

73,  973 

4,  293 

1881-1890 . . . 

563,  042 

262,  817 

15,  263 

1891-19(H) . . . . 

425,  526 

209,  782 

13,  018 

liM)l-1910 . . . . . 

1,  207,  397 

530,  548 

26,  158 

1911-1920 . .  . . 

753,  960 

429,431 

i  21, 528 

1921-1926 . . .  . 

486,  831 

336,  529 

1  •  13,  377 

18.57-1926... . . 

1  3,  743,  555 

1  1,  895,  750 

102,  348 

1  _ 

>  Includes  2n2  divorc«d  itersuns. 
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The  quality  of  our  immigration  has  progressed  notably  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  percentage  of  married  immigrants,  which  before 
the  war  was  30  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  1901-1910  period  and  35 
per  cent  in  the  following  decade,  has  now  passed  40  per  cent,  having 
reached  42.71  per  cent  in  1925  and  41.93  per  cent  in  1926.  Another 
index  of  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  immigration  is  shown 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  immigrants  who  take  advantage 
of  our  immigration  law  to  be  housed  in  the  Immigrants’  Hotel  at 
State  expense.  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  on  their  own  account  without 
the  necessity  of  official  assistance,  showing  that  they  have  come 
with  the  determined  idea  of  establishing  themselves  here  and  of 
working.  The  percentage  of  the  immigrants  who  w'ere  lodged  in  the 
Immigrants’  Hotel  and  maintained  at  Government  expense  under- 
w’ent  the  following  variations  during  the  periods  before  the  European 
war: 


Period 

Immi- 

Itrants 

Per  cent 
of  totiii 

18.57-1860 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

606 

;i.  03 

1861-1870 _ _ _ _ _ 

2.5,  4:}i 

8.5,  257 
418,  642 
278,  859 
831,  354 

15.  94 

1871-1880 _ _ _ _ _ 

32.  68 

1881-1890 _ _ _ _ _ 

49.  78 

1891-1900 _ _ 

4;i.  01 

1901-1910 _ _ _ 

47.  12 

On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  lodged  in  the  Immigrants’ 
Hotel  during  the  1921-1926  period  was  only  38.4  per  cent  (323,648 
immigrants). 

The  majority  of  immigrants  arriving  here  are  adults,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  and  elderly  persons  is  very  small.  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  highly  important  to  the  Republic,  because  the  immigrants 
who  are  of  reproductive  age  have  increased  the  birth  rate  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  which,  because  of  this  increase,  is  now  able  to  show  the  largest 
vegetative  increase  in  population  of  any  country  in  the  w'orld,  a 
rate  which  has  not  been  equaled  in  recent  decades  by  any  other 
country  having  an  equal  or  greater  population. 

Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  country  up  to 
1924  *  there  were  84.21  per  cent  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  60  years  (4,615,870),  children  constituted  14.71  percent  (806,354), 
and  persons  over  60  years  of  age  1.08  per  cent  of  the  total  (59,052). 


*  In  the  laKt  two  years,  IW>  and  IKK,  the  liiireaii  of  ImniiKraliun  has  ('hiinKe<l  its  slalislicul  cunipilalion 
of  the  ages  of  immiKranLs. 
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These  proportions  have  still  further  improved  in  the  last  few  years. 
Between  the  years  1921  and  1924  the  number  of  children  less  than 
13  years  old  formed  10.07  per  cent  of  the  total  and  those  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  1.34  per  cent. 

Following  are  the  details  as  to  ages  of  immigrants  entering  the 
country  from  1857  to  1924: 

Ageit  of  immigrant)!  from  1857  to  1924 


Less  tlian  1  year . . . .  72,  326 

1  to  7 _ _ _ _ _ _  446,736 

8  to  12 . . . . . . .  287,292 

13  to  20-- . - . - . -  - _ _  1,  054,  837 

21  to  30 . . . . . .  1,  915,  691 

31  to  40 _ 949,089 

41  to  50 _ 529,951 

51  to  60 _ 166,309 

Over  60 _ 59,052 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  everything  regarding  our 
immigration  is  of  advantage  to  the  country.  There  is  much  to  be 
desired,  for  e.xample,  regarding  the  education  of  the  immigrants,  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants 
come  from  Italy  and  Spain,  where  primary  education  has  not  been 
developed.  The  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the  immigrants  varies 
between  23  and  25  per  cent  from  year  to  year.  Nevertheless,  this 
proportion  probably  will  decrease  favorably  in  the  future  if  there 
continues  to  be  an  increase  in  the  immigration  from  the  non-Latin 
countries  already  referred  to.  A  slight  improvement  was  noted  in 
1926,  when  the  proportion  of  illiterates  was  only  20.63  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  if  we  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  children  under  14 
years  of  age  the  proportion  was  only  18.06  per  cent. 

The  analysis  of  the  professions  and  trades  of  the  immigrants  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  because  it  shows  the  individual  condition  of  the 
immigrants  and  their  fitness  to  cooperate  in  our  national  production. 


Professions  and  trades  of  immigrants  from  1857  to  1926 


Immigrauls 

I’er  cent 
of  total 

iluviiiK  profession  or  traiic _ 

Without  dctcniiincd  occupation... 

4,  275,  693 

1,  465,  960 

74.  47 
25.  53 

Total . . 

5,  741,  653 

100.  00 
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The  immigrants  having  a  profession  or  trade  were  divided  as  follows: 


Immigrants 

Per  cent 
of  total 

.\griculturists _ _ _ _ 

Dav  laborers _ 

1,  913,  797 

1,  084,  194 
275,  960 

33.  36 
18.  89 

Servants _ 

4.  80 

Business  men _ 

197;  437 
93,  391 
81,  333 

3.  42 

Textile  workers _ 

1.  62 

Masons  and  bricklayers _ 

1.  41 

('arpenters  and  joiners _ 

69,  045 

1.  20 

Seamen _ 

47;  793 

.  84 
.  76 

Shoemakers _ 

43,  805 

Tailors _ _ 

39,  335 

.  68 
.  63 

Mechanics _ 

36,  242 

Iron  workers _ 

30,  797 
362,  564 

1  ’ 

.  54 

6.  32 

The  immigrants  w'ho  figure  here  as  being  without  determined 

i  OCCU- 

pation  are  for  the  most  part  women,  many  of  whom  were  married 
and  entered  the  country  with  their  families  or  to  join  their  husbands 
who  were  already  here  or  were  children  of  school  age  or  persons  over 
60  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  immigrants  who  declare  themselves 
to  be  agriculturists  when  they  enter  the  country  do  not  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  that  activity  after  their  entry,  but  remain  in  the  cities. 
According  to  the  last  national  census  (1914)  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  foreigners  in  the  country  (68  per  cent)  lived  in  cities,  whereas 
one-half  of  the  Argentine  population  is  rural.  The  census  of  the 
proprietors  of  business  houses  showed  that  71.7  per  cent  of  these  are 
foreigners,  while  62  per  cent  of  the  persons  engaged  in  business  are 
of  foreign  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  persons  appearing  in  the 
census  as  livestock  breeders  and  employes,  farmers  and  farmhands, 
only  21  per  cent  were  foreigners. 

There  has  been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  immigration  of  agricul¬ 
turists  in  recent  years.  In  the  period  1881-1890  the  agriculturists 
formed  55  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  this  proportion  declined  to  43 
per  cent  in  1891-1900,  32  per  cent  in  1901-1910,  until  it  reached  18 
per  cent  in  the  decade  1911-1920.  In  the  last  years  under  review 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  reaction  which,  if  continued,  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Republic.  In  1925  the  agriculturists  formed 
31.95  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  1926,  35.08  per  cent.  These  in¬ 
creases  are  due  principally  to  the  great  increase  of  Polish  immigration 
in  those  years. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  population  of  our  Republic  has 
been  very  uneven  in  relation  to  the  extensive  territory  of  Argentina, 
and  its  marked  tendency  to  settle  along  the  river,  and  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  caused  a  lack  of  economic  balance 
between  the  two  regions  into  which  Argentina  might  be  divided — 
the  coastal  zone,  with  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  kilometers  and  a 
population  of  more  than  8,000,000,  and  the  interior  and  southern 
part  of  the  country,  with  an  area  of  2,000,000  sipiare  kilometers  and 
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only  2,000,000  inhabitants.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
potential  wealth  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  last-mentioned  zone  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  river  zone.  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  has  settled  in  the  interior  and  the  south,  while  a  third  of  the 
foreign  population  (700,000)  is  settled  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  rest  in  the  coastal  provinces  close  to  the  capital.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  before  the  great  mas.ses  of  immigration 
entered  the  Republic,  the  interior  of  the  country  had  40  per  cent  of 
the  population.® 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  immigrants 
throughout  the  Republic  since  1857  and  clearly  shows  the  tendency 
to  settle  along  the  coast: 

Distribution  of  immigration,  1857  to  1924  * 


Federal  capital _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1,  565,  414 

PROVINCES 

Buenos  Aires.. . . . . . .  1,  737,  482 

Santa  Fe _ _ _ _  787,  553 

C6rdot)a . . . . . . .  475,  732 

Mendoza _  184,  079 

Entre  Rios _  160,  277 

Tucumdn _  88,  557 

Corrientes _  57,  052 

San  Juan... . . . . . .  43,600 

Jujuy _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .' . -  36,825 

Salta _ 26,848 

Santiago  del  Estero _  23,  415 

San  Luis _  19,  505 

Catainarea . . 6,770 

TERRITORIES 

La  Painpa _ 95,494 

Misiones _  45,  250 

Rio  Negro _  30,  328 

Neucjudn . . 24,928 

La  Rioja . 3,  864 

Chutiiit . . 23,136 

Chaco.. . . .  22,096 

Formosa . . . . —  14,747 

Santa  Cruz.. . 9,  134 

Tierra  del  Fuego . 1,  112 

Los  Amies _  72 


Total . . - . . . .  5,481,276 

During  this  long  period  of  time  the  currents  of  migration  have 
not  always  been  uniform.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
toward  La  Pampa,  Mendoza,  and  C6rdoha,  while  there  has  been  a 

•  Afcoriling  to  the  culculiUiuns  of  Martin  <le  Moussy,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  iwtial  wn-sus  of  18.S7, 
tile  Province  of  Ruenos  Aires,  with  its  eapitul,  had  only  27  |ier  rent  of  the  Kepuhlie's  iHipulalion  in  IMH). 
To-day,  this  Province  and  the  Federal  capital  have  47  iH'r  rent  of  the  total  iHipnIation. 

*  Statistics  were  not  kept  for  m2.'>  and  IU26. 
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slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  remaining  in  the  Federal 
capital  and  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  years  1921-1924, 
40.7  per  cent  of  the  immigration  settled  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  while  in  the  preceding  decade,  1911-1920, 
the  percentage  was  57.8. 

But  those  foreigners  who  come  to  our  Republic  have  always  shown 
a  preference  for  settling  in  the  cities  instead  of  going  into  the  country 
districts.  The  census  of  1924  showed  that  there  were  2,357,952 
foreigners  in  the  country,  and  of  this  number  1,610,507  were  located 
in  cities  and  only  747,445  in  the  rural  districts.  This  tendency  is 
harmful  economically,  because  it  creates  an  e.xcessively  large  urban 
population  for  which  there  is  no  justification  in  a  country  that  is 
essentially  agricultural  and  pastoral.  The  foreigners  who  remain 
in  the  cities  engage  in  commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  said 
in  a  general  w'ay  that  the  Argentines  devote  themselves  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  foreigners  to  commercializing  the  production. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA  V 

FISCAL  YEAR  1927-28 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  as 
shown  in  the  tables  below',  compiled  from  statements 
furnished  by  the  statistical  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to 
$1,753,288,562. 

The  figures  of  the  total  trade  show  a  falling  off  in  value  of  $69,850,- 
826  as  compared  w'ith  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the 
trade  is  more  than  two  and  one-third  times  what  it  w'as  prior  to  the 
w  ar — $747,302,215 — for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914.  There  w  as  a 
decline  of  a  little  over  3  per  cent  in  imports  and  per  cent  in 
exports. 

The  figures  in  the  accompanying  tables  show  the  distribution  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  by  values,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  with  comparisons  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  xoith  Latin  America,  IS  months  ended  June  30 

IMPORTS 


Countries  of  origin 

1927 

1928 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Mexico _ 

$154,  392,  598 
8,  522,  074 

1,  933,  801 

8,  836,  703 
3,  719,  362 
6,  231,  987 
5,  524,  660 

266,  575,  857 

9,  950,  320 
1,  230,  273 

$128,  166,  231 

10,  984,  921 

2,  725,  724 

11,  075,  560 
5,  094,  496 
5,  938,  293 
5,  631,  844 

225,  083,  459 
9,  813,  951 

1,  643,  521 

Per  ctiU 
-16.  98 
+  28.  89 
+  40.  95 
+  25.  33 
+  36.  97 
-4.  71 
+  1.  94 
- 15.  56 
-1.  37 
+  33.  58 

Guatemala _ 

Salvador _ 

Honduras _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Panam^ _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Haiti _ 

North  American  Republics. 

466,  917,  635 

406,  158,  000 

-13.  01 

83,  480,  990 
257,  639 
213,  502,  428 
63,  854,  359 
107,  660,  615 
5,  084,  153 
911,  836 
18,  935,  154 
11,098,  209 
23,  889,  895 

”To6,  743,  154 
189,  588 
218,  857,  385 
y  68,  605,  651 
92,654,619-^ 
5,  508,  503 
509,  871 
19,  490,  034 
10,  324,  704 
35,  203,  285 

+  27.  86 
-26.  41 
+  2.  50 
y  +7.44 

f  -13.93 

+  8.  34 
-  44.  08 
+  2.  93 
-6.  96 
+  47.  35 

Bolivia  ' _ 

Brazil _ 

Colombia _ 

Ecuador _ 

Paraguay  ' _ 

Peril _ 

Uruguay _ 

South  American  Republics. 

Total  Latin  America _ 

528,  675,  278 

558,  086,  794 

+  5.  56 

995,  592.  913 

967,  244,  794 

-3.  14 

EXPORTS 


Countries  of  destination  |  1927 

looa  1  Increase  (+)  or 

1  decrease  (-) 

Mexico _ 

$122,  068,  266 
10,  737,  353 
'  7,808,226 
7,  832,  144 

5,  937,  285 

6.  710,  621 
32,  808,  108 

157,  676,  936 
16,  500,  302 
10,  162,  290 

$109,  213,  061 
11,674,  221 

7,  278,  609 
9,  623,  787 

8,  028,  922 
8,  089,  817 

32,  813,  604 
137,  542,  707 
18,  624,  918 
12,  716,  338 

Per  cent 

-10.  53 
+  8.  72 
-6.  78 
+  22.  87 
+  35.  22 
+  20.  55 
+  0.01 
-12.76 
+  12.  87 
+  25.  13 

Guatemala _ 

Salvador _ 

Honduras _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Panama _ 

Cuba _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Haiti _ 1 _ 

North  American  Republics. 

Argentina _ 

378,  241,  531 

355,  605,  984 

-5.  98 

150, 122,  189 
4,  543,  712 
111,072,  480 
41,  669,  713 
49,  503,  197> 
4,  891,  510 
1,  057,  461 
27,  509,  367 
24,  759,  007 
34,  176,  308 

168,  113,  785 

4,  836,  781 
87,011,  721 

M  37,  994,  190 
52,095,  977  > 

5,  626,  466 
1,  348,  791 

23,  467,  706 

24,  584,  240 
28,  358,  127 

+  11.98 
+  6.  44 
-21.  66 
/  -8.  82 

'  +5. 23 

+ 15.  02 
+  27.  54 
-14.  69 
-0.  70 
-17.  02 

Bolivia  ' _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Colombia _ 

Ecuador _ 

Paraguay  ‘ _ 

Peril _ _ _ 

Uruguay _ 

Venezuela _ 

South  American  Republics. 

Total  Latin  America _ 

449,  304,  944 

433,  437,  784 

-3.  53 

827,  546,  475 

789,  043,  768 

-4.  65 

■  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exerted  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries;  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  departure  or  entry  are  located. 
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During  the  month  just  ended  the  members  of  the  widely 
I  scattered  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  one  by  one 
returned  from  their  respective  vacation  trips — which  it 
may  be  noted  extended  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  as  far 
south  as  Mexico  City — to  resume  their  accustomed  tasks  with 
renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  And  it  is  a  busy  year  which  lies 
before  the  staff,  as  the  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  reminded 
them  in  a  recent  word  of  personal  greeting,  including  as  it  will  the 
celebration  of  no  less  than  three  Pan  American  Conferences  before 
the  close  of  1929,  for  the  major  part  of  the  organization  and  other 
preparatory  work  of  two  of  which  the  staff  will  be  responsible.  The 
conferences  in  question  are  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation — perhaps  the  most  important  ever  scheduled  to 
meet  in  the  Pan  American  Union — which  is  called  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  which  will  meet  December  10, 1928;  the  Pan  American  Trade- 
Mark  Conference  to  meet  February  11,  1929;  and  the  Pan  American 
Commercial  Conference,  the  date  of  which  is  not  yet  fi.xed,  hut 
which  will  he  assembled  before  the  close  of  1929.  As  may  readily  he 
understood,  the  organization  of  an  international  conference  is  no 
light  task,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  four  languages 
arc  involved.  And  when  this  task  is  added  to  an  already  full  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  clear  that  hard  work  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  each  day  continues  to  bring  its  quota  of  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  Union,  among  whom,  during  September,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  were: 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Adolfo  Benard,  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  Nicaragua,  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Alejandro  Cfear.  They  were  conducted  by  the 
Director  General  about  the  building,  a  tour  in  which  the  distinguished 
visitor  was  greatly  interested.  It  may  be  added  that  Doctor  Benard 
is  the  father  of  Senora  de  C4sar  and  that  during  his  stay  in  Washing¬ 
ton  he  was  the  guest  of  the  I^egation; 

His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  (’hile  to  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Carlos  Davila,  and  the  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Chile  to  the  Republics 
of  Central  America,  Senor  Don  Ijconidas  Irarrazaval  who,  with 
Madame  Davila — just  returned  with  her  children  from  a  summer  in 
Europe-- and  Madame  Irarrazaval,  posed  at  Doctor  Rowe’s  request 
for  a  charming  group  photograph  in  the  picturesque  patio,  with  Mrs. 
Whitney’s  famous  sculptured  fountain  and  the  palms  as  a  background; 
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Hon.  Roy  T.  Davis,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica, 
accompanied  by  a  group  of  prominent  Costa  Ricans  to  whom  the 
Director  General  extended  every  courtesy,  including  the  taking  of  a 
photograph  on  the  steps  of  the  Union  as  a  memento  of  their  visit; 

His  Excellency,  the  new  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  Manuel 
Castro  Quesada,  who  made  his  initial  visit  to  the  Director  General 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  September  24,  an  interesting  record 
of  the  pleasant  occasion  being  the  photograph  which  the  Director 
General  with  his  unfailing  courtesy  arranged  to  have  taken  before  the 
Minister’s  departure.  .  .  .  Wednesday,  September  26,  was 

marked  by  a  luncheon  of  15  covers  given  by  the  Director  General  at 
his  hospitable  board  in  the  Annex,  in  honor  of  the  new  Ambassador 
from  Argentina,  Senor  Doctor  Manuel  E.  Malbran,  a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  edition  of  the 
B\dletin  Among  the  guests  invited  to  meet  His  Excellency  were; 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg; 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  John  G.  Sargent;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Curtis  Dwight  Wilbur;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Mr.  Roy  O.  West;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  William  M. 

Jardine;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  William  F.  Whiting;  the 
Undersecretary  of  State,  Mr.  J.  Reuben  Clark;  Mr.  Everett  Sanders, 

Secretary  to  the  President;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 

Wilbur  J.  Carr;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Francis  White; 

Senor  Dr.  Conrado  Tra verso.  Secretary  of  the  Argentine  Embassy; 

Mr.  Stokeley  W.  Morgan,  Chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Rudolf  Dolge,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

.  .  .  Friday,  September  28,  the  Director  General  received  the 

Mexican  delegation  to  the  XXI 11  (^ongress  of  Americanists,  recently 
held  in  New  York  City,  who,  after  an  inspection  of  the  building  and 
the  taking  of  the  souvenir  photograph,  attended  an  informal  lunch¬ 
eon  which  followed  in  the  Annex.  Among  those  invited  to  meet 
the  delegates  were  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  and 
Madame  Tellez,  the  delegates  being:  Doctor  Jos6  Reygada  Verdiz, 

Juan  Martinez  Hernandez,  Juan  Enrique  Palacios,  Eduardo  Noguera, 
and  Carlos  Basauri,  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Archaeology; 
and  Senores  Luis  Castillo  I^edbn  and  Miguel  O.  de  Mendizabal, 
representatives  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

*  * 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  with¬ 
stood  the  rigors  of  a  Washington  summer,  is  now  enjoying,  with 
Madame  Gil  Borges  and  the  remainder  of  his  family,  a  much  needed 
rest.  October  1  will,  however,  see  him  again  at  his  desk,  and  his  -V 

hospitable  door  again  on  the  latch. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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The  Counselor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  office  in  connection  with  the  very  successful 
forty-second  concert  of  Pan  American  Music,  given  on  the  esplanade 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  broadcast  over  Station  NAA  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  is  putting  much  time  on  the*  working  out  of  certain  details 
connected  with  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists, 
which  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Montevideo  some  time  in  1930,  and 
which  will  be  distinguished  by  some  very  attractive  features  includ¬ 
ing,  very  possibly,  the  organization  of  a  special  excursion  with  char¬ 
tered  steamer  to  carry  the  delegates,  their  families  and  friends  on  a 
general  tour  of  South  America,  with  the  Congress  in  Montevideo  as 
the  central  objective.  Such  a  trip  would  include  visits  in  Habana, 
Port  au  Prince,  Santo  Domingo,  La  Guaira,  Cartagena,  Panama, 
Guayaquil,  Callao,  Mollendo,  and  Valparaiso.  At  this  point  the 
delegates  would  go  by  rail  to  Santiago  and  thence  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo.  An  opportunity  would  then  be  given  the  non¬ 
delegates  to  make  the  delightful  summer  cruise  to  Punta  Arenas, 
through  the  Straits  and  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Buenos  Aires  in  time 
for  a  visit  there,  rejoining  the  delegates  in  Montevideo  and  going 
thence  to  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Para,  Virgin 
Islands,  San  Juan,  and  New  York.  Although  the  Counselor  is  averse 
to  any  publicity  before  plans  are  completed,  the  Editor  can  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  mention  the  possibilities  being  considered, 
particularly  as  possibilities,  where  the  Counselor  is  concerned,  have  a 
way  of  becoming  realities. 

The  Staff  is  rejoicing  that  Professor  Galimany’s  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  great  success.  In  addition  to  his  contribution  to  the 
concert  already  mentioned,  this  distinguished  Panaman  composer 
acted  as  guest  conductor  in  a  number  of  the  recent  open-air  concerts 
given  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Bands,  being  thus  enabled  to  interpret 
a  number  of  his  own  compositions  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
typical  compositions  of  Panama,  Colombia,  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  in  general.  Not  the  least  interesting  and  felicitous  detail 
of  Professor  Galimany’s  visit  to  Washington  was  the  presentation 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Bands  of  batons  as  lasting  souvenirs,  the 
former  being  presented  at  the  last  Capitol  concert  in  which  he  acted 
as  guest  conductor,  and  the  latter  at  the  navy  yard  the  next  morning. 
And  this  gracefully  courteous  act  has  recently  been  matched  by  the 
decoration,  by  the  Government  of  Peru,  of  Capt.  Wm.  J.  Stannard, 
leader  of  the  United  States  Army  Band,  with  the  “Order  of  the  Sun,” 
as  an  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  the  marked  interest  taken  by 
Captain  Stannard  and  the  members  of  his  hand  not  only  in  the 
modern  music  of  Peru  but,  also,  in  the  ancient  musical  work  of  the 
Incas.  The  Pan  American  Union  as  a  whole  rejoices  in  this  new  proof 
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that  its  musical  labor — larjrely  conducted  through  the  Counselor — is 
bearing  much  fruit,  to  the  closer  cultural  approximation  and  better 
understanding  of  tbe  American  peoples.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  as  the  result  of  these  labors  the  United  States  Army  Band  has 
acciuired  a  large  collection  of  Ibero-American  music,  200  numbers  of 
which  will  be  used  in  the  60  concerts  to  be  given  by  this  band  of  90 
musicians  during  its  visit  to  tbe  Ibero-American  Exposition,  to  be 
opened  next  March  in  Seville,  Spain.  And  it  is  even  less  well  known 
that  the  band  as  a  whole  has  been  diligently  preparing  for  its  Spanish 
debut  by  taking  a  course  of  Spanish  lessons,  given  by  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Bulletin  division  whom  the  editor  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
spare  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Among  recent  visitors  to  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser, 

‘  Mr.  William  E.  Reid,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
typical : 

Randolph  Leigh,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (who  is  planning  to  take 
a  group  of  young  men  on  a  tour  of  South  America),  in  search  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  details  relating  to  the  contemplated  journey;  G.  T. 
Brazelton  of  the  Seaboard  Coal  Mines  Co.,  New  York  City,  who 
proposes  to  export  coal  from  this  company’s  mines  in  Alabama  by 
an  all-water  route  to  Mobile  and  tbence  to  certain  Latin-American 
countries  at  a  lower  rate  than  coal  shipped  from  Norfolk  and  other 
northern  ports;  Mr.  I^ee,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  who 
is  investigating  the  port  of  Recife,  Brazil,  prior  to  completing  certain 
plans  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  developing  services  to  that  port;  and 
Ex-Commander  R.  J.  Hartung,  United  States  Navy,  in  search  of 
data  relating  to  lumber  operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  school  term  the  correspondence  in 
the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  office  shows  a  marked  increase,  many 
requests  being  received  from  teachers  and  students  for  the  pamphlets 
on  Latin-American  countries,  cities,  and  commercial  commodities 
compiled  and  edited  in  this  office.  As  an  illustration  of  the  popular¬ 
ity  these  pamphlets  enjoy,  a  recent  order  from  a  Pittsburgh  school 
for  531  copies  may  be  cited — one  of  many  sucb  usually  received 
during  the  winter  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  requests  from  the  Latin-American  countries 
indicate  an  increasing  interest  in  similar  information  and  data  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  so  imich  so  that  the  Foreign  Trade 
Adviser  has  under  consideration,  with  a  view  to  publication  in  the 
near  future  by  the  Union,  a  new  monograph,  in  Spanish,  on  the 
United  States  which  will  supply  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
in  the  desired  directions. 

*  *  * 
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The  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division,  Miss  Matilda  Phillips, 
reports  that  during  the  past  month  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  requests  received  in  that  division  from  those 
desiring  detailed  data  on  markets  in  Latin  America  for  particular 
commodities.  To  answer  these  requests  special  statements  are  pre¬ 
pared,  and  acknowledgments  of  these  indicate  that  the  service  is 
highly  appreciated.  A  report  of  this  kind  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  request  of  Sehor  Oscar  Rodriguez,  assistant  commercial  attach^ 
of  the  Embassy  of  Cuba  in  Washington.  The  statistics  supplied 
show,  by  quantity  and  value,  as  well  as  by  countries  of  origin,  the 
importation  of  whisky,  brandy,  rum,  and  beer  into  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Panama,  and 
Venezuela  during  the  years  1923  to  1927,  inclusive. 

As  an  e.xample  of  the  wide  range  of  the  information  requested  and 
furnished  by  this  division,  the  following  are  selected  as  typical  of 
daily  requests,  over  and  above  the  routine  work  of  the  division: 

Per  cent  participation  in  Latin  .America's  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  by 
the  United  States  and  all  other  .American  countries.  The  figures,  compiled  from 
Latin  .American  official  sources,  covered  19‘2(5,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics 
for  all  countries  are  available; 

United  States  trade  with  the  20  republics  of  I..atin  .America  for  the  year  1927 
and  the  share  taken  by  these  rc*publics  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Uniterl 
States  (figures  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce); 

.Area,  population,  and  density  of  population  per  s(|uare  mile  of  each  of  the 
Republics  of  Latin  .America  as  comparcHl  with  the  United  States  (figures  of  popu¬ 
lation  being  stated  according  to  the  latest  official  statistics). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Farmer,  representative  of  the  Dupont  Rayon  Co.  of 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  recently  visited  the  Division  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  exact  statistics  with  respect  to: 

(1)  Importation  of  rayon  (artificial  silk)  into  the  20  republics  of 
Latin  America;  and  (2)  duty  assessed  thereon  in  the  customs  houses 
of  the  various  republics.  The  division  furnished  the  information 
requested  for  the  latest  available  two-year  period,  and  Mr.  Farmer 
stated  that  the  statistics  thus  obtained  would  be  very  valuable  to 
him  in  his  study  of  the  market  for  rayon  in  Latin  America. 

*  *  Ht 

MISS  Brainerd,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Education,  who,  as  stated 
in  the  last  issue,  is  making  an  educational  tour  of  the  South 
.\merican  countries,  is  now  on  the  homeward  turn.  The  last  report 
from  her  indicated  that  she  was  then  about  to  start  for  Bolivia  whence 
she  expected  to  go  to  Peru,  later  still  to  Ecuador  and  Panama,  reach¬ 
ing  New  York  toward  the  end  of  November. 
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This  Division  has  been  very  busy  reading,  digesting  and  taking 
notes  from  the  mass  of  educational  material  and  school  curricula 
received  from  her.  This  material  has  been  placed  in  the  Library  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  where  it  can  be  consulted  by  students  who 
are  doing  research  on  education  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
The  last  articles  of  the  Education  Series  have  proved  to  be  extremely 
popular.  That  entitled  “Progressive  Schools  in  Latin  America”  has 
been  solicited  by  many  educators  and  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  while  in  the  Spanish  Series  Prof.  John  Dewey’s  article, 
translated  under  the  title  “La  Educacion  Progresiva,”  is  in  almost 
daily  request. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  has  recently  requested  the  cooperation 
of  the  Division  of  Education  in  developing  a  program  on  Mexico  for 
its  “Pan  Politikon.”  This  is  a  student  organization  devoted  to  the 
study  of  international  relations  which  each  year  selects  three  countries 
for  study  during  November,  February,  and  April,  respectively.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  acquaint  the  student  body  with  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  other  countries  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
accomplish  much  in  the  promotion  of  world  friendship. 

The  Division  of  Education  has  also  been  gathering  specific  informa¬ 
tion  for  several  prominent  Latin  American  educators.  The  super¬ 
intendents  of  various  States  have  cooperated  with  the  Division  in 
this  work  by  supplying  pamphlets  containing  the  high-school  curricula, 
while  the  National  Council  on  Education  has  furnished  examples  of 
psychological  tests  used  as  part  of  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
The  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  also  been  very  helpful  in  supplying 
pamphlets  dealing  with  its  own  work.  Among  the  educators  for  whom 
such  information  has  been  gathered  is  Dr.  Nieto  Caballero,  head  of  the 
“Gimnasio  Moderno”  of  Bogota,  one  of  the  outstanding  “progressive” 
schools  of  South  America. 

*  « 

From  the  Division  of  Pan  American  Agricultural  Cooperation, 
Mr.  Adriani  reports  that  Paraguay  has  just  added  two  addi¬ 
tional  members  to  her  national  commission  of  Agricultural 
(’ooperation  reported  last  month,  namely,  Sehor  Jose  Benitez 
Chilavert,  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Protection,  and 
Dr.  Carlos  Fieberg,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  and  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry.  He  also 
reports  that  the  National  Commissions  of  Agricultural  Cooperation 
for  both  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  recently  been  appointed.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  Division  has  during  the  last  month  been  in  receipt  of 
numerous  reipiests  for  specific  information  with  respect  to  various 
aspects  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  legumes,  in  particular  from 
Colombia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba. 
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Among  the  many  interesting  activities  reported  by  Dr.  William 
^  Manger,  Chief  of  the  Financial  Division,  which,  for  the  present 
at  least,  is  a  “clearing  house”  for  information  and  official  data 
relating  to  scheduled  Pan  American  Conferences  and  special  under¬ 
takings  fostered  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  such  as  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse  and  the  Duarte  Monument  competition,  the 
following  may  be  cited; 

Hon.  Emeterio  Cano  de  Vega,  Consul  General  of  Bolivia  in  New 
lork,  has  been  appointed  to  represent  that  country  in  the  Pan 
American  Trade  Mark  Conference  to  be  held  in  this  Union,  February 
11,  1929. 

A  new  unit  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway 
Education  has  just  been  organized  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  with  Don 
Jose  Antonio  Gomez  Gault  as  President,  Don  Jaime  Puig  Arosemena, 
Vice  President,  Don  Ignacio  Granja  Saona  as  Secretary,  and  Don 
Enrique  Maulme  as  Treasurer.  The  directors  of  the  new’  organiza¬ 
tion  are  Kafael  Davila,  Rodolfo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  Gustavo  Chan- 
ange,  Frank  Coleman,  Cesar  Andrade,  and  H.  D.  Clum.  The 
members  of  this  organization  are  already  working  jo**  the  organization 
ol  a  similar  group  in  Quito  as  the  next  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
Ecuadorean  branch  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  High¬ 
way  Education. 

The  Peruvian  National  Committee  on  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse  has  recently  been  appointed,  as  follow’s:  Sehor  Don 
Enrique  Castro  Oyanguren,  President,  Andres  Casso,  Alcalde  of 
Uma;  Keverendo  Padre  Domingo  Angulo;  Ingeniero  Gonzalo 
Panizo;  Don  Enrique  A.  Carrillo,  Secretary;  Don  Romulo  Cuneo 
Vidal,  Treasurer.  .  .  .  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  architects 
from  56  different  countries  have  now  registered  for  the  Columbus 
architectural  competition.  Copies  of  the  publication  containing  the 
conditions  and  rules  of  the  preliminary  competition  have  been  sent 
to  all  competitors,  the  various  governments  concerned,  architectural 
societies  throughout  the  world  and,  finally,  to  a  thousand  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  together  with  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  world¬ 
wide  character  of  the  competition,  the  international  significance  of 
the  undertaking,  and  requesting  some  editorial  mention  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  technical  adviser  to  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  Governing  Board  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  has 
just  sailed  for  Spain  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Jury  of  Award  who  will  judge  the 
designs  submitted  in  the  preliminary  competition.  He  will  also 
arrange  for  the  exhibition  of  the  designs  that  will  immediately 
follow  the  rendering  of  the  awards.  .  .  .  With  the  receipt  during 
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the  past  week  of  the  names  of  seven  additional  competing  architects 
from  Chile,  two  each  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Uruguay,  and 
one  from  Brazil,  the  total  number  registered  from  Latin  America 
in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  competition  is  now  104. 

Dr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez  has  just  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Bureau  in  Habana,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Mario  Diaz  Irizar,  who  died  several  months  ago.  A  detailed  account 
of  Doctor  Gutierrez’s  career  will  he  found  in  Cubans  of  To-day, 
published  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

Venezuela  has  informed  the  Pan  American  Union  that  Venezuela 
will  be  represented  in  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation,  to  convene  at  Washington  December  10th  next, 
by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Venezuela  at  Washington,  Sehor 
Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  and  by  Sehor  Dr.  Francisco  Arroyo  Parejo. 
The  latter  has  served  as  Attorney  General  of  Venezuela,  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  Central  University  of  Venezuela,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Special  Boundary  Commission  with  Colombia,  and  juridical  adviser 
to  the  Ministries  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works. 

*  *  * 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Babcock,  reports  that  in  the  period 
from  August  23  to  September  18  the  Columbus  Library  has 
received  287  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including  12  volumes  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  Argentina;  96  from  Miss 
Brainerd,  of  the  P.  A.  \J.  Staff;  9  from  the  Legation  of  Colombia; 
40  from  the  National  Library  in  Santiago,  Chile;  6  from  the  Gober- 
nador  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentina;  and  14  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  new  publications  recently  received  are: 

Archivo  Hisidrico  DiplomAtico  Mexicano  (number  25  of  the  series)  bearing  the 
title  Don  Juan  Prim  y  su  labor  diplomdlica  en  Mftico.  This  excellent  series 
is  already  too  well  known  to  students  of  Mexican  diplomacy  to  need  further 
comment  here. 

The  third  edition  of  a  usefid  little  manual  La  Industria  Azucarera  Argentina 
has  Iwen  published  by  the  Centro  Azucarero  Nacional  in  Buenos  .Aires. 
This  ])amphlet  is  intended  to  promote  the  sugar  industry  of  .Argentina. 

A  Spanish  translation  in  2  volumes  of  that  great  classic;  History  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico,  by  William  II.  Prescott,  from  the  press  of  “  Mercurio,”  Madrid. 
Of  s|M'cial  interest  to  business  men  will  be  two  new  commercial  directories: 
Anuario  Pezzini,  Giiia  anuario  del  Paraguay,  1927-28,  .Asuncion;  and  Guta 
“Payo"  de  Santiago  de  Chile,  containing  complete  commercial,  industrial, 
professional,  and  official  data  for  1928. 

Colombia  with  Special  Reference  to  Cotton,  by  .Arno  S.  Pearse,  is  a  new  publication 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinner’s  and  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Manchester,  England.  This  book  is  a  report  of  the  International 
cotton  mission  through  Colombia,  and  is  similar  to  the  one  on  Brazil  prepared 
by  the  same  mission  in  1923.  In  addition  to  being  a  survey  of  cotton  growing 
it  is  also  a  handbook  on  the  Republic  with  special  attention  to  other  important 
agricultural  products. 
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Sociologia  Primitiva  Chileindiana,  con  comparaciones  Mayas,  Aztecas  e  Iiicdsicas. 
Barcelona,  Editorial  Cervantes,  1927. 

Hisloria  de  Chile.  A  text-book  adapted  to  the  new  program  with  orthography 
in  conformity  with  the  Real  Academia  Espanola.  Por  Vicente  Bustos  P(Srez. 
16a.  edicidn.  Santiago  de  Chile,  University  Press,  1928. 

Compiladon  de  leyes  obreras,  1905-1927,  published  by  the  Labor  Office,  Ministry 
of  Labor,  Bogotd,  Colombia,  1928. 

Bosquejo  iiobre  emprestilog  contempordneos  del  Peru,  by  Manuel  Yrigoyen  R., 
dealing  with  the  debts  and  bonds  of  Peru,  published  by  Sanmarti  y  Cia,  Lima. 
Cronicas  y  linajes  de  la  Gobernacidn  del  Plata.  Unpublished  documents  of  the 
XVI  and  XV'II  centuries  by  Louis  Enrique  Azarola  Gil.  published  in  Buenos 
.\ires  by  J.  Lajouane  and  Co. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  asked  by  the 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Virjtinia  to  cooperate  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  the  reclassification  of  the  library  of  that  institution, 
comprisinir  some  1. ■>0,000  volumes,  accordins  to  the  Library  of 
Conf?ress  method. 

The  I.(egation  of  Xicarafrua  in  Washington  informs  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  of  the  appointment  of  the  Nicaragua  Technical  Cooperat¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Bibliography  composed  of  Dr.  Carlos  Cuadra 
Pasos,  Dr.  Francisco  Paniagua  Prado,  Dr.  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro, 
Dr.  Josd  Andr4s  Urtecho,  Dr.  Pablo  Hurtado,  Don  Pedro  J.  Morales, 
Director  of  the  National  Library,  and  Don  Gonzalo  Solorzano  H., 

Director  of  the  National  Archives . \.  similar  commission 

appointed  by  tbe  President  of  Guatemala  is  composed  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Batres  Jsiuregui,  Dr.  Fernando  Cruz,  Don  Gilberto  Valenzuela,  Don 
Victor  Miguel  Diaz,  and  Don  Rafael  Ar<?valo  Martinez.  These 
cooperating  committees  are  to  make  a  survey  of  the  bibliographic 
work  already  done  in  their  respective  countries  and  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  Pan  American  Union  with  respect  to  the  topics  of  an 
agenda  for  the  Inter  American  Commission  on  Bibliography  created 
by  the  Sixth  International  American  Conference.  The  Librarian 
of  the  Union  has  prepared  a  series  of  mimeographed  documents 
giving  the  genesis  of  this  movement,  copies  of  which  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

The  Librarian  has  been  informed  by  the  Minister  of  Guatemala 
that  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has  made  the  Library  a  deposi¬ 
tory'  for  all  official  publications  of  that  country.  This  is  the  second 
country  to  take  this  action. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  recently  named  the 
members  of  the  Cuban  Technical  Cooperating  Committee  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Expert  Bibliographers.  The  members 
are  Dr.  Francisco  de  P.  Coronado,  Director  of  the  National  Library; 
Dr.  Joaijuln  Llaverlas,  Director  of  the  National  Archives;  Dr. 
Fimeterio  S.  Santovenia,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  History;  Sr. 
Carlos  M.  Trelles,  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Dr. 
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Ramon  A.  Catala,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters; 
Dr.  Nestor  Carbonell,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Office  of  the 
Government  o  Cuba. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
M.  E.  Pellett,  of  New  York,  stating  that  at  the  recent  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Library  Association  a  resolution  was  adopted 
offering  the  services  of  this  association  to  the  L^nion  in  making  the 
survey  of  Pan  American  bibliographical  resources. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  recently  ordered  the  National 
Printing  Office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  send  one  copy  of  all  Government 
publications  to  the  library  of  the  Union.  The  presentation  to  the 
Columbus  Library  of  one  copy  of  each  book  copyrighted  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  is  also  under  consideration.  This  is  the  third  country 
to  take  definite  action  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
other  two,  Chile  and  Guatemala,  are  rapidly  e.xtending  their  re¬ 
spective  collections. 

The  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Cuba  has  issued  the  first  number  of 
its  new  quarterly  entitled  Rerifita  de  la  Sociedad,  under  date  of 
January-March,  1928.  This  publication  will  be  devoted  to  the  work 
and  minutes  of  this  important  society. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  is  chagrined  to  find  that  for  the  second  time  this 
“chronicle,”  for  lack  of  space,  goes  to  press  with  no  mention 
of  the  multiform  “doings”  in  the  Bulletin  Division.  This  state  of 
affairs  must  be  remedied,  shortly,  or  the  members  of  that  Division 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 

CUBA 

Ratification  of  conventions  adopted  at  International 
Labor  Conferences. — Indufitrial  and  Labor  Information  for  July 
23,  1928,  reports  the  following: 

On  July  7,  1928,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Lc'agiie  of  Nations  registered 
the  formal  ratiheation  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  of  the  conventions 
eoncerning  the  u.se  of  white  lead  in  painting,  fixing  the  minimum  age  for  the 
admission  of  young  iwrsons  to  employment  as  trimmers  or  stokers,  and  concerning 
the  compulsory  medical  examination  f)f  children  and  young  persons  employed  at 
sea  adopted  bj-  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its  third  session  (1921), 
and  the  conventions  concerning  seamen’s  articles  of  agreement  and  concerning 
the  repatriation  of  seamen,  adopted  at  the  ninth  .session  (1920). 

The  following  conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Conferences 
were  also  ratified  by  the  senate  and  President  of  Cuba  early  in  July: 

Employment  of  women  iK'fore  and  after  childbirth,  night  work  of  women, 
minimum  age  for  employment  in  industry,  night  work  for  3'oung  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry,  employment  for  seamen,  workmen’s  compensation  (accidents), 
workmen’s  com|)ensation  (disea.ses),  equality  of  treatment  of  national  and  foreign 
workers  (accidents),  night  work  in  bakeries,  and  comijensation  for  ee.ssation 
of  employment  caused  b.v  losses  due  to  shipwreck.  (Circular  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Eatado  de  Culm,  Jul.v  14,  1928.) 

CUBA-MEXICO 

Radiotelegraphic  communications. — On  June  29  an  agreement 
on  the  e.xchange  of  radiotelegraphic  correspondence  was  signed  in 
Habana  by  representatives  of  the  (loverninents  of  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
Exchange  of  such  communications  will  take  place  between  the  radio¬ 
telegraph  stations  of  Cuba  and  that  of  Chapultepec,  the  property  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  or  between  any  others  which  the  interested 
Governments  may  install.  (Diario  de  la  Marina,  June  30,  1928. 
Habana.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-PAN  A.MERICAN  REPUBLICS 

I.nter-American  Convention  on  Electrical  Communications. — 
The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  June  13,  1928,  publishes  Law  No.  900,  signed 
by  President  Vazquez  on  May  20,  1928,  by  which  the  Dominican 
Congress  approved  the  Inter-American  Convention  on  Electrical 
('ommunications  signed  in  Mexico  City  July  21,  1924. 

ECUADOR 

Convention  o.n  the  exercise  of  the  liberal  professions. — By 
decree  of  May  22,  1928,  published  in  the  Registro  Oficial  for  May  28, 
Ecuador  adhered  to  the  convention  on  the  exercise  of  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions  signed  in  Montevideo  February  4,  1889,  by  representatives 
of  the  R(*publics  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  I’ruguay. 
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URUGUAY-PAX  AMERICAX  REPUBLICS 

Deposit  of  documents  in  Chile. — On  April  18,  1928,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  of  Uruguay  deposited  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  Chile  the  Uruguayan  ratifications  of  the  treaty  for  the 
avoidance  and  prevention  of  conflicts  between  the  American  States 
and  the  conventions  on  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the 
classification  of  merchandise  and  the  publicity  of  customs  documents, 
signed  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  May  3,  1923,  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference.  (Reinsta  ChUena,  May,  1928.  Santiago.) 
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BOLIVIA 

Reduction  of  consular  commission. — By  Executive  decree  of 
June  28,  1928,  the  commission  received  by  Bolivian  consuls  on  fees 
for  the  legalization  of  consular  invoices  has  been  reduced  to  2}/^  per 
cent,  as  the  fee  has  been  increased  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 

BRAZIL 

Fixed  valuation  of  gold  milreis. — On  May  3,  1928,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  value  of  the  gold  milreis  at 
4.567  milreis  paper  for  the  collection  of  payment  in  gold  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  administrative  branches.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  other  public  receipts  is 
collected  in  gold,  there  has  hitherto  been  considerable  difliculty  in  cal¬ 
culations,  due  to  the  variation  of  the  gold  milreis  expressed  in  paper. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

I.MPORTANT  LAWS  ON  AGRICULTURE. — Aiuong  the  iiiost  important 
laws  on  agriculture  recently  passed  are  the  following: 

Diw  No.  9:iS,  of  May  23,  1928,  which  forbids  the  introduction  into  the  country 
of  all  plants,  parts  of  plants,  and  seeds  for  sowing  not  authorized  by  a  special 
IMTinit  signed  by  the  St'cretary  of  .Agriculture. 

Diw  No.  944  of  Ma\'  2.5,  1928,  on  the  conservation  of  forests  and  the  water 
supply. 

Giw  No.  9t)l,  of  May  28,  1928,  on  the  di.stribution  of  water. 

IN'cree  No.  971,  of  June  8,  1928,  prohibiting  the  intn)duction  of  potatoes  from 
various  countries  in  which  the  existence  of  the  di.sea.se  called  |)otato  wart  has  been 
reported. 

Decree  No.  97G,  of  June  L5,  1928,  which  retpiires  all  persons  harvesting  cacao 
pro|K'rly  to  ferment,  dry,  and  clean  that  pnxluct  for  exportation. 
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MEXICO 

Patent  and  trade-mark  liws. — The  Diario  Oficial  for  July  27, 
1928,  contained  two  important  new  laws — the  act  on  trade-marks  and 
commercial  advertisements  and  names  and  the  patent  act.  Both  will 
go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1929,  abrogating:  all  former  laws  on  the 
subject.  They  embody  many  provisions  in  harmony  both  with 
the  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  present 
day  and  with  the  various  treaties  on  these  subjects  to  which  Mexico 
is  signatory. 

VENEZUELA 

Recent  legislation. — Among  laws  recently  enacted  in  Venezuela 
are  the  following: 

Free  port  of  Turiamo. — Law  creating  this  port  and  establishing  s|)ecial  procedure 
for  goods  im|K»rted  through  it. 

Labor  bank. — Law  creating  lal>or  bank  and  regulations  for  its  operation. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  workers  to  purcha.se  their  own  homes. 

Public  credit. — Law  on  the  administration  of  the  public  debt. 

Xational  finance. — Organic  law  on  the  administration  of  national  finance. 

Public  interpreters. — Law  on  examination  to  secure  this  title  and  occasions 
when  the  .services  of  such  an  interpreter  are  neces.sary. 

Profession  of  pharmacy. — Law  requiring  the  licensing  of  pharmaci.sts  and 
prescribing  certain  conditions  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  profe.s.sion. 

Federal  courts. — Organic  law  of  the  Federal  and  ca.s.sation  court  and  of  the  other 
Federal  courts. 

Contamination  of  waters  by  petroleum. — Law  forbidding  the  contamination  of 
sea,  lake,  or  river  water  by  petroleum. 

Pensions. — I.aw  on  |)ensions  to  persons  or  their  descendants,  who  have  rendered 
civil  or  military  .service  to  the  nation  since  its  inception. 

AGRICULTURE 


ARGENTINA 

Progress  of  agriculture. — Agriculture  made  still  further  prog¬ 
ress  last  year,  according  to  the  message  of  the  President  presented 
to  Congress  last  July.  The  area  planted  to  wheat,  linseed,  oats, 
barley,  birdseed,  and  corn  increased  in  1927-28  to  17,338,000  hec¬ 
tares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres),  an  area  623,600  hectares  larger 
than  that  of  plantings  in  the  preceding  year  and  4,372,645  hectares 
greater  than  that  of  1922.  Exports  of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  corn,  which  were  9,373,046  tons  in  1926,  rose  to  15,501,694 
tons  in  1927.  Marked  progress  was  also  reported  in  the  number  of 
farms  worked  by  their  projirietors,  the  improvement  of  processes 
of  cultivation,  and  the  development  of  cooperative  societies,  stock 
raising,  and  dairying. 
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BOLIVIA 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — In  consideration 
of  the  notable  development  of  farming  in  the  Department  of  the 
Beni,  a  recent  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Stock  Raising,  headed  by  two  graduate  agricultural  experts, 
in  Trinidad,  capital  of  the  Department.  The  bureau  will  be  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  national  bureau  of  the  same  name. 

BRAZIL 

National  Agricultural  Society  of  Brazil. — The  National 
Agricultural  Society  of  Brazil,  which  plans  to  establish  a  federation 
of  rural  organizations,  heard  in  July  the  reports  of  delegates  sent  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  to  interview  agriculturists  and 
stock  raisers.  The  delegates  awakened  considerable  interest,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  establishment  of  new  local  agricultural  societies  and 
the  revivifying  of  existing  groups  in  Maranhao,  Para,  Piauhy,  Minas 
Geraes,  and  other  sections.  Later  the  delegates  hope  to  visit  all 
the  States  to  organize  local  societies,  which  in  turn  will  become 
members  of  the  confederation.  Cordial  relations  were  established 
by  the  delegates  with  State  and  municipal  governments.  Over  600 
individual  membership  applications  have  been  approved. 

CHILE 

Work  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank. — Among  recent 
initiatives  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  is  the  plan  to  import 
from  Argentina  young  cattle  to  serve  as  dams  and  sires  for  improving 
Chilean  herds.  The  bank  will  finance  the  purchase,  selling  the  stock 
to  farmers  at  cost. 

In  compliance  with  a  recent  law  the  bank  has  established  deposits 
of  nitrate  in  one  port  of  each  of  the  five  chief  agricultural  zones, 
from  which  it  will  be  distributed  to  farmers  through  numerous 
agencies,  at  a  price  covering  cost  and  freight.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
agriculture  of  Chile  will  benefit  by  more  extensive  use  of  the  fertilizer 
which  is  found  in  so  great  abundance  in  that  Republic. 

For  a  financial  report  of  this  bank,  see  page  1064. 

More  agricultural  schools. — See  page  1071. 

COLOMBIA 

Promotion  of  cotton  industry. — The  Ministry  of  Industry 
recently  issued  instructions  for  the  payment  of  100,000  pesos  to  the 
Department  of  C^auca  for  use  in  the  promotion  of  the  cotton  industry. 
The  Department  is  obligated  to  present  to  the  ministry  a  plan  for  the 
experimental  school  to  be  founded,  which  school  will  cooperate  with 
the  experiment  stations  which  the  national  or  departmental  govern¬ 
ments  may  open  in  other  places. 
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Banana  exports. — Banana  exports  shipped  through  Santa  Marta 
durin"  the  first  quarter  of  1928  amounted  to  3,149,095  hunches, 
weighin';  72,221,556  kilos  (kilo  equals  2.2  pounds)  and  valued  at 
2,800,540  pesos. 

CUBA 

Large-scale  vs.  small-scale  sugar-cane  growixg. — A  study  of 
the  relationship  between  yields  and  area  of  land  cultivated  by  indi¬ 
vidual  <;rowers  of  su"ar  cane  has  been  made  in  Cuba  by  Dr.  James 
A.  Faris,  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation.  Sufiar  plan¬ 
tations  are  there  divided  into  colonial,  or  units,  of  varvin"  sizes,  and 
leased  to  coloms  who  grow  the  cane  for  a  fixed  share  of  the  sugar 
made.  This  study  covered  340  colonia'i  in  Habana  and  Matanzas 
Provinces,  with  a  total  area  of  40,700  hectares.  Land  unsuitable  for 
cane  culture  was  eliminated  from  consideration  and  the  size  of  the 
colonia  based  upon  the  area  of  cane  land,  which  was  divided  into 
classes  of  approximately  the  same  percentages,  as  indicated  in  the 
table,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  of  each  class  recorded. 

Colonia  size  in  relation  to  sugar-cane  yields  in  llabana  and  Matanzas  Prorinces, 

Cuba 


Class 

.\rea  in  het-tares 

1 

Total 
hectares 
in  class 

Metric 
tons 
tier  1 

hectare 
of  cane 

Metric 
tons  tier 
hectan*  | 
of  cane 
land 

Yield 
of  class 
(metric 
tons) 

upon  40,700 
hectan's 
of  land 

1 . 

1 

1  0  to  6.5 . 

1  6.42S 

221 

123 

499. 116 

2 . 

1  66  to  130 . 

1  6,9.52 

234 

1.55 

629.  .5:t9 

3 . 

131  to  200 . 

1  5,301 

232 

\!u 

627, 773 

4. . 

1  201  to  26.5 . 

1  4.415 

234 

168 

682. 922 

5 . 

1  266  to  335 . 

3,731 

202 

182 

739. 445 

6 . 

1  .336  to  400 . 

1  2.630 

231 

142 

.577,027 

7 

1  401  to  470 . 

1  2.926 

266 

162 

6.58,  707 

« . 

I  4*1  up . 

8,347 

233 

130 

527,  273 

The  results  show  that  the  average  cane  yield  was  lowest  on  the 
smallest  and  largest  farms  and  that  the  most  efficient  group  was  that 
containing  about  300  hectares.  The  reasons  why  these  large  units 
have  a  higher  average  production  than  the  smaller  ones  is  that  they 
are  large  enough  to  justify  labor-saving  machinery  and  power  to  give 
the  land  better  preparation.  There  is  also  a  relatively  smaller  area 
of  land  required  for  yards  and  buildings,  fence  rows,  pastures,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  colonmn  are  often  owned  by  absentees, 
who  leave  the  business  in  the  hands  of  hired  help,  and  without  the 
care  of  the  owner  the  yields  are  low.  To  show  the  significance  of  this 
principle  the  author  has  reckoned  that  if  the  entire  area  which  he 
studied  had  been  in  either  very  large  or  very  small  units  it  would 
have  produced  52,000  tons  of  sugar,  while  at  the  rate  of  production  of 
the  most  efficient  cla.ss  75,000  tons  could  have  been  produced. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Important  laws  on  agriculture. — See  page  1047. 

HAITI 

Agricultural  fair. — A  very  successful  fair  was  held  early  in 
July  at  the  Agricultural  School  at  Damien.  Two  trucks  were  put  at 
the  service  of  exhibitors  for  bringing  in  their  products.  Exhibits 
included  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  mangos,  papayas,  and  pine¬ 
apples;  preserves;  corn  meal;  manioc  flour;  woods,  such  as  mahogany, 
oak,  lignum-vitae,  and  cedar;  coffee;  cotton;  sisal;  cattle;  and  pigs. 
The  coffee  exhibit  demonstrated  the  results  gained  by  cultivation  and 
the  best  methods  of  drying  the  bean.  The  school  fields  and  labora¬ 
tories  were  also  open  to  inspection. 

In  an  address  made  at  the  official  opening  of  the  fair,  which  was 
honored  by  the  attendance  of  President  Borno,  M.  Charles  Boucher- 
eau.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  gave  high  praise  to  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  Technical  Service  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education, 
under  whose  auspices  the  fair  was  held.  M.  Bouchereau  said  that  the 
farmer  carried  away  from  the  fair  the  teachings  of  experience  and  a 
sincere  desire  for  improvement,  which  would  certainly  benefit  his 
work.  He  added  that  the  public  mind  was  undergoing  a  transforma¬ 
tion,  especially  manifested  in  the  growing  taste  for  manual  work, 
which  was  destined  to  remove  the  harriers  between  the  elite  and  the 
peasants,  and  in  the  increasing  consciousness  of  the  importance  to 
the  nation  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

NICARAGUA 

Production  of  sugar  in  San  Antonio. — The  total  production  of 
refined  sugar  in  San  Antonio,  Chichihalpa,  reached  223,570  quintals. 
Of  this  amount  169,300  quintals  will  be  exported  and  the  remainder 
retained  for  domestic  consumption.  The  amount  of  cane  ground  was 
139,700  tons. 

PARAGUAY 

Cottonseed. — The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Paraguay  will  expend 
260,000  pesos  for  the  purchase  of  400,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals 
2.2  pounds)  of  cottonseed  to  he  distributed  among  cotton  planters  for 
the  next  season. 

Livestock  Society  of  Paraguay  to  exhibit  in  Argentina. — 
The  Livestock  Society  of  Paraguay  has  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  thirty-fourth  general  exposition  of  the  Rural  Society  of  Con¬ 
cordia,  Argentina,  which  is  to  he  opened  on  October  7,  1928.  Cattle 
of  all  breeds,  poultry,  and  products  of  farm  industries  are  to  he  shown. 
The  exhibitors  of  pure-blooded  sires  have  had  their  animals  immunized 
against  certain  cattle  diseases  and  insured. 
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PERU 

Board  of  Plant  Health. — By  decree  of  June  1,  1928,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  established  the  Board  of  Plant  Health,  which  will  have  charjje 
of  everythin"  related  to  national  policies  connected  with  this  subject. 
Its  chief  duties  will  be:  To  report  to  the  President  on  all  matters 
relating  to  plant  health,  to  propose  changes  which  should  be  made  in 
existing  legislation,  to  suggest  national  or  international  plant  cpiaran- 
tines,  to  prescribe  the  requirements  for  the  importation  of  plants  and 
seeds,  to  approve  or  disapprove  imports  of  plants  or  seeds  which 
farmers  desire  to  make,  and  to  have  charge  of  the  necessary’  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery. 

Agricultural  experiment  station. — Law  No.  6179  of  April  20, 
1928,  created  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Ica,  where  it  is 
expected  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  present  crops  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  suitable  new  ones  in  the  valleys  of  the  Province  of  that 
name.  The  station  will  devote  special  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  grapes,  and  fruit,  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  and 
the  control  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  affecting  these  crops. 

Coffee  in  new  settlements. — By  resolution  of  May  22,  1928, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  stimulate  coffee  production  by  re¬ 
quiring  all  new  settlers  to  plant  at  least  10  per  cent  of  their  fields  to 
coffee. 

Wheat  raising  in  the  Andes. — The  Peruvian  Government  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  the  middle  of  June  on  experiments  in  wheat  raising 
on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes  4,000  meters  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet)  above  sea  level,  notably  on  the  plantation  of  Cachicachi.  This 
hacienda  consists  of  about  30,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres), 
of  which  about  1  per  cent  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  wheat.  In  this  first  year  of  experiment  encouraging  results 
have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  former 
pasture  land  can  be  used  for  wheat.  This  grain  is  acclimated  in  the 
valleys  and  later  jilanted  on  the  slopes.  The  seed  used  is  Australian, 
Argentine,  Blue  Stem,  Kubanka,  Early  Japanese,  and  some  native 
wheat.  The  probable  crop  for  1928  is  estimated  at  47), 721  kilograms 
(kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  The  crop  area  planted  or  to  be  planted 
is  1,660  hectares,  while  the  valley  acclimatization  fields  contain  2,000 
hectares,  to  he  used  on  a  four-year  rotation. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock,  of  the  63 
Provinces  of  Peru  which  produce  wheat,  53  sent  in  figures  showing  a 
total  of  94,812  hectares  sown  to  wheat  in  1927,  the  wheat  area  of 
the  remaining  10  Provinces  being  reckoned  at  20,026  hectares,  givimr 
a  total  wheat  area  of  114,838  hectares;  that  is,  26,722  hectares  more 
than  in  1926.  This  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  projiaganda  efforts 
of  the  Government.  In  1927  the  wheat  consumed  amounted  to 
161,560  tons,  while  natifuial  production  was  only  85,707  tons,  or  53 
per  cent. 
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SALVADOR 

Salvadorean  farmers  and  stock  raisers  visit  Guatemala. — 
The  executive  committee  of  the  August  fair  in  Guatemala  arranged 
a  two  weeks’  trip  to  that  country  for  a  party  of  Salvadorean  farmers 
and  stock  raisers.  After  spending  the  days  of  the  fair  in  Guatemala 
City,  the  visitors  were  invited  to  inspect  various  farms  and  estates 
near  the  southern  coast. 

URUGUAY 

Fourth  National  Corn  Exposition. — On  July  8,  1928,  the  fourth 
national  com  exposition  was  opened  in  Montevideo  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Official  Seed  Commission,  President  Campfsteguy  and 
prominent  members  of  official,  commercial,  social,  and  rural  circles 
being  among  those  present.  A  large  numher  of  agriculturists  from 
all  over  the  country  participated  with  a  total  exhibit  of  30,000  ears 
of  corn  in  the  prize  competition. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  exposition  was  a  domestic- 
science  course  on  the  uses  of  corn  and  corn  products  given  for  the 
public  by  two  teachers  in  the  Argentine  Farm  Home  School  sent 
especially  to  Montevideo  by  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
The  course  consisted  of  easy,  practical  lessons  on  the  200  uses  of  corn 
and  its  by-products  in  human  food. 

Special  emphasis  was  laid  throughout  the  exposition  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  selected  seed,  as  shown  by  the  crops  raised  by  a  number 
of  Uruguayan  farmers  who  had  thus  increased  their  yield  from  an 
average  of  720  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  per  hectare 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  to  between  1,500  and  2,000  kilograms. 

Protection  of  wild  animals  and  birds. — A  law  has  recently 
been  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  game,  for  which  the  hunt¬ 
ing  period  is  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  National  Council  of  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  law  does  not  preclude  the  export  of  animals  or  birds 
harmful  to  agriculture,  their  export  coming  under  special  provisions 
which  will  be  issued  later. 

INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Petrolei’m. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  June  28, 
1928,  the  President  of  Argentina  said  that  the  oil  production  of 
-Argentina  now  gives  the  Kepuhlic  tenth  place  among  countries  pro¬ 
ducing  petroleum,  with  a  total  of  1,371,973  cubic  meters.  The  net 
production  in  the  Government  oil  fields  during  the  past  year,  802, 039 
cubic  meters,  was  a  considerable  increase  over  the  production  of 
pri'vious  veal’s. 
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The  press  reports  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Oil  Fields,  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
speech  made  at  the  ceremony  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  that 
the  crude-oil  production  in  Government  fields,  which  in  1922  was 
343,910  cubic  meters,  in  1927  had  more  than  doubled  this  amount, 
as  stated  above.  From  this  petroleum  in  1922  gasoline  and  kerosene 
amounted  to  1,797  cubic  meters  and  in  1927  to  103,893  cubic  meters. 
The  capital  invested  in  1922  was  61,969,912  pesos,  which  increased 
to  137,223,268  pesos  in  1927. 

Third  National  Economic  Congress. — The  Third  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Congress  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  from  July  2  to  10,  1928, 
discussed  (juestions  relating  to  the  economic  phases  of  production  of 
grains,  livestock,  sugar,  and  other  national  industries.  The  congress, 
which  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Confederation  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Industry,  and  Production,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
majority  of  representative  lines  of  business.  The  President  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  attended  the  opening  session. 

The  congress  recommended  the  following: 

The  establishment  of  experimental  irrigation  stations;  the  amendment  of  the 
immigration  law;  the  official  development  of  dairying  and  certification  of  dairy 
products;  the  study  of  national  fuel  resources;  the  establishment  of  a  iwrinanent 
committee  on  commercial  legislation;  and  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
so  as  to  permit  Provinces  and  municipalities  to  contract  foreign  loans  directly; 
and  other  action  tending  to  promote  the  commercial  life  of  the  country. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  exhibits  at  Ibero-American  Exposition. — The  press 
gives  the  following  report  on  the  Brazilian  building  and  exhibits  at 
the  Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville  in  1929: 

The  Brazilian  building,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  750,000  pesetas,  is  .said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  exposition,  being  located  on  the  Plaza  de  America,  in 
the  miflst  of  gardens  filled  with  troj)ical  j)lants  imported  from  Brazil.  In  this 
building  there  will  be  exhibits  of  all  Brazilian  i)roducts,  but  a  si>ecial  empha.sis 
will  Ih!  given  Brazilian  coffee.  Brazilian  exporters  are  very  ho]Mfful  of  the  good 
results  to  bireign  trade  from  the  exhibits.  The  amount  of  coffee  imported  from 
Brazil  by  Spain  has  suffered  a  large  decrea.se,  falling  from  225,000  sacks  in  1919 
to  .507  sacks  in  1923,  and  disapiM-aritig  entirely  from  import  statistics  in  1924 
and  1925.  .An  agreement  lietween  the  two  countries,  signed  on  Decemlicr  31, 
1925,  was  effective  in  1926,  bringing  the  Spanish  coffee  imports  from  Brazil  up 
to  about  37, (KM)  sacks,  and  to  109,(K)0  sacks  in  1927. 

First  sample  fair. — The  first  sample  fair  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
opened  in  that  city  on  June  30  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  exhibits  included:  Agricultural  products;  textiles; 
clothing  ami  model  dresses;  minerals  and  preciotis  stones;  mechanical 
apparatus  and  accessories;  metallurgical  production  and  construction 
material;  glass,  p(>rcelain,  china,  and  ceramics;  paper  and  hooks; 
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leather  and  hides;  musical  instruments;  fishing  and  hunting  prod¬ 
ucts;  chemical  products;  photographs  and  motion  pictures;  hard¬ 
woods;  rubber;  jew'elry;  gold  and  silver  ware;  and  exhibits  shownng 
the  development  of  transportation,  illumination,  drainage,  ventilation, 
hygiene,  medicine,  and  surgery. 

COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  trade. — The  press  states  that  imports  in  1927  were  valued 
at  75,233,331  colones  and  imports  at  65,243,136  colones,  thus  giving 
a  considerable  balance  in  favor  of  national  exports.  The  imports 
reached  the  largest  amount  yet  recorded,  showing  an  increase  of 
about  9,939,000  colones  over  those  of  1926.  The  weight  of  exports 
was  next  to  that  of  1925,  being  10,666,085  kilos  (kilo  equals  2.2 
pounds),  in  addition  to  14,279  head  of  cattle.  The  latter  figure 
evidenced  considerable  increase — 8,190  head — over  cattle  exports 
in  1926. 

CUBA 

Campaign  against  tuberculosis. — This  is  to  be  supported  by 
new  import  duties.  See  page  1079. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Electric  installations. — The  city  of  San  Cristobal  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  Dominican  electrical  company  for  the  early  erection 
of  an  electric  plant  and  public  and  private  light  installations.  The 
same  company  has  received  government  authorization  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  transmission  line  between  the  cities  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Ibero-American  Exposition.— Congress  has  increased  from 
$5(),()0()  to  $70,000  the  appropriation  for  Dominican  participation 
in  the  Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville  next  year. 

MEXICO 

Cotton  baling. — A  large  plant  for  baling  cotton,  representing  an 
investment  of  over  500,000  pesos,  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon.  This  new'  plant,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic, 
will  greatly  benefit  the  region  and  give  employment  to  several 
hundred  operatives. 

PANAMA 

1.MPROVEMENTS  i.N  POWER  PLANT. — The  Company  operating  the 
electric  light,  power,  telephone,  and  street  railways  in  the  Republic  is 
making  improvements  to  its  plant  in  Panama  City  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $380,000.  These  include  an  electric  turbine  of  1,250  kilo  volt 
'.rJTR— 2.S— nri.i..  10 - 0 
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ampefes.  In  the  city  of  Col6n  similar  but  less  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  are  being:  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  In  addition, 
the  company  is  installing  two  gas  tanks  to  cost  $85,000  and  $55,000, 
respectively,  and  25,000  feet  of  cable  in  the  telephone  service  from 
Panama  to  a  suburban  district. 


PERU 

BaSos  and  Huayday  coal  fields. — Senor  Jos4  Balta,  chairman  of 
the  National  Iron  and  Coal  Commission,  furnished  to  the  Peruvian 
press  the  following  facts  on  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  the  coal 
mines  of  Huayday,  Quiruvilca,  and  Banos: 

Construction  of  the  railroad  from  Ascojie  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Chicaina 
River  is  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  line  divides  at  Tambo,  one 
branch  going  to  Simbrdn,  at  the  foot  of  the  Huayday  mines,  where  there  are 
several  strata  of  good  anthracite,  and  the  other  to  Capachique,  near  Quiruvilca. 
When  the  former  branch  has  reached  Banos,  which  will  l)e  early  in  1929,  anthra¬ 
cite  will  1)0  brought  down  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  coal  in  Banos  runs  8  t«)  10 
per  cent  ash,  while  the  coal  in  Huayday  has  only  6  |)er  cent  ash  and  is  very  hard; 
and  the  coal  in  Huaranchal  is  of  still  l)etter  quality,  having  even  le.ss  ash  and  being 
shiny  and  hard.  Two  hundred  thousand  tons  were  in  sight  several  months  ago, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  amount  will  soon  be  1,000,000  tons. 

Meat  investigation  commission. — A  commission  was  appointed 
in  April  to  study  the  question  of  meat  prices  and  report  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Agriculture.  The  commission  has  been  investigating  the  question 
in  relation  to  beef  on  the  hoof,  meat  and  by-products,  and  cooperating 
with  the  Association  of  Livestock  Breeders  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  Government  the  desired  information  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  system  of  meat  distribution. 

National  Press  As.sociation. — On  July  21,  1928,  the  newspaper 
men  of  Lima  met  to  establish  the  National  Press  Association,  which 
proposes  to  bring  the  journalists  of  the  capital  into  friendly  contact, 
to  provide  the  benefits  of  a  pension  and  retirement  fund,  and  to 
conduct  courses  of  lectures  and  favor  intellectual  development  by 
various  other  means. 


VENEZUELA 

Electric  power. — The  Government  has  acquired  rights  to  a 
waterfall  not  far  from  ('aracas  which  it  intends  to  use  as  a  source  of 
electric  power.  This  will  be  utilized  for  the  following  purposes, 
among  others:  Manufacture  of  concrete  sewer  pipes,  pumping  of 
city  water,  operation  of  machinery  in  the  shops  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  and  a  cold-storage  section  in  the  principal  city  market. 

Partictpatio.n  in  Seville  Exposition. — The  Government  of 
Venezuela  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Spain  to  participate  in  the 
Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville  next  year.  A  special 
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pavilion  will  bo  erected  to  house  the  exhibits  of  fruit,  woods,  products 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  balata  rubber,  minerals,  petroleum,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  other  national  products.  A  section  will  also  be  devoted 
to  fine  arts. 

Free  port  of  Turiamo. — President  Gomez  of  Venezuela  has 
made  a  magnificent  gift  to  the  nation  of  land  for  the  customhouse, 
warehouses,  and  other  offices  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  free 
port  of  T uriamo,  as  well  as  for  the  city  which  it  is  expected  will  grow 
up  at  that  plaee.  A  recent  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
this  free  port  on  a  beautiful  natural  harbor. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

ARGENTINA 

Railroads. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  June  29, 
1928,  the  President  stated  that  the  railroad  system  of  the  country 
covers  38,679  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  In  addition 
there  are  under  construetion  several  lines  and  branch  lines  to  bene¬ 
fit  production.  During  the  year  1927  the  Government  railroads 
carried  3,487,966  passengers  and  5,036,062  tons  of  freight,  earning 
54,630,019.67  pesos  and  expending  54,412,130.20  pesos,  with  an 
estimated  profit  of  217,889.47  pesos. 

BOLIVIA 

Telephone  system. — The  Bolivian  Power  Co.  was  authorized  by 
executive  resolution  issued  last  June  to  establish  a  telephone  system 
covering  the  entire  Republic  and  connecting  the  chief  eities,  towns, 
villages,  and  mining  and  industrial  centers. 

Xew  AUTOMOBILE  HIGHWAY. — On  Juiie  17  last  work  was  officially 
begun  on  the  automobile  highway  from  Pelechuco  to  Puerto  Acosta. 
It  is  expected  that  this  road  will  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  this  district,  especially  as  communication  will  now  be 
established  with  the  towns  on  the  high  plateau. 

BRAZIL 

Bello  Horizonte-Rio  de  Janeiro  Highway. — Aceording  to 
ollieial  information  the  government  of  Minas  Geraes  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  eonclusion  of  the  highway  from  Bello  Horizonte, 
cajjital  of  the  State,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  will  cut  over  100  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  present  distance  by  rail  between  the  two  cities,  bring¬ 
ing  them  within  about  520  kilometers  of  each  other  (kilometer  equals 
0.62  mile).  It  is  expected  that  the  highway  will  greatly  promote  the 
development  of  Bello  Horizonte  and  other  sections  of  that  State, 
which  has  rich  manganese,  g«>ld,  and  diamoml  mines,  and  a  thriving 
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afrricultural  industry.  It  will  also  brings  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte 
as  near  to  the  Brazilian  capital  as  Sao  Paulo,  the  center  of  the  coffee 
district  and  leadinjr  industrial  center  of  Brazil. 

COLOMBIA 

CuxDiNAMARCA  Railw'ay. — At  the  end  of  June  bids  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  remainin'!  88  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile) 
of  the  Cundinamarca  Railway  were  closed.  The  Government  antici¬ 
pated  payings  an  averajie  cost  of  65,000  pesos  per  kilometer. 

Highways  ix  Axtioquia  axd  Saxtaxder. — According  to  recent 
news  the  construction  of  the  highway  between  Medellin  and  Santa 
Rosa  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia  has  been  completed.  The  road 
from  Medellin  to  Sonson  will  soon  be  finished,  while  construction  on 
that  connecting  Sonson  with  the  river  port  of  La  Dorada  is  being 
hastened. 

The  Governor  of  the  Department  of  Santander  states  that  20 
kilometers  of  the  San  Gil-Charala  highway  have  been  completed  and 
that  1,000  men  are  continuing  the  work;  that  the  San  Gil-Socorro 
road  is  being  advanced;  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  road 
from  Bucumaranga  to  Malaga;  and  that  two  sections  of  the  highway 
to  link  the  former  city  with  Bogota  are  under  construction. 

Broadcastixg  statioxs. — An  e.xecutive  decree  of  June  28,  1928, 
provides  that  no  jierson  or  company  may  install  or  operate  in  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  broadcasting  stations  for  the  service  of  the 
public  without  permission  from  and  a  special  contract  with  the 
National  Government.  The  decree  furthermore  specifies  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  fulfilled  on  planning  such  a  station  and  the  obligations 
to  which  the  owner  is  committed. 

CUBA 

Radio  commuxicatioxs. — The  Department  of  Communications 
will  shortly  install  in  the  Xueva  Gerona  and  Pinar  del  Rio  stations 
radiotelegraphic  sending  and  receiving  sets  operating  on  a  continu¬ 
ous  short-wave  length,  later  extending  the  same  system  to  the  stations 
in  Santiago  de  CTiba,  ('haparra,  Santa  Clara,  (’amagiiey,  Trinidad, 
and  ('aibarien. 

DO.M I X ICA X  REPUBLIC 

Azua-Barahoxa  Highway. — An  appropriation  of  $62,653  was 
made  last  May  by  the  National  ('ongress  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Azua-Barahona  highway. 

HAITI 

Telegraph  axd  telephoxe.— July  I  witnessed  the  opening  of 
the  permanent  telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone  lines  linking 
the  three  chief  Haitian  cities  of  l*ort  au  Prince,  Les  ('ayes,  and  ('ap 
Haitien. 
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HONDURAS 

Autobus  service. — An  autobus  passenger  and  freight  service  is 
now  connecting  Tegucigalpa  with  both  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  Republic.  Busses  leave  for  the  north  every  day 
e.xeept  Sunday,  and  for  the  south  three  times  a  week. 

Post  offices. — According  to  the  Post  Office  Bureau,  Honduras 
has  332  post-offices,  distributed  as  follows:  21  first  class,  20  second 
class,  and  291  postal  agencies.  All  the  capitals  of  Department  have 
first-class  offices,  while  the  most  important  seats  of  district  govern¬ 
ment  have  those  of  the  second  class. 

MEXICO 

Trans-Atlantic  telephone. — On  July  1,  after  cordial  greetings 
exchanged  between  Mexico  City  and  London  by  officials  of  the 
respective  Governments,  telephone  service  between  Mexico  and 
Europe  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  former  country  will  be  in 
communication  with  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  as  well  as  England. 

The  already  wide-flung  Mexican  telephone  system  is  also  being 
rapidly  extended,  the  States  of  Coahuila  and  Jalisco  being  the  last  to 
unite  their  lines  with  those  of  the  general  system. 

Second  National  Highway  Co.ngress  and  Exposition. — The 
Second  National  Highway  Congress  and  Exposition  of  Mexico  will 
he  held  in  Mexico  City  October  3  to  6,  1928,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mexican  Federal  Highway  Commission.  Sr.  Octavio  Dubois, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  commission,  is  also  president  of  the  Pan 
American  division  of  the  American  Road  Buildei's’  Association,  which 
will  take  part  through  that  division.  Over  50  manufacturers  of 
road-building  equiiiment  will  utilize  120,000  square  feet  of  space  for 
exhibiting  and  demonstrating  their  products. 

NICARAGUA 

Three  new  bridges. — Three  large  steel  bridges,  the  material 
for  which  was  brought  from  the  United  States,  are  soon  to  be  erecteil 
on  the  road  from  Managua  to  Matagalpa. 

PARAGUAY 

Wireless  station. — (’ongress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  30,000 
gold  pesos  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  radiotelegraph  and 
broadcasting  station. 

PERU 

(\)astwise  shipping. — According  to  recent  regulations,  ti*  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  December,  1928,  coastwise  shipping  for  Peru  will  be  carried 
on  only  by  Peruvian  steamci's,  which  must  have  a  minimum  speed 
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of  8  miles  an  hour  if  fitted  for  passenger  service  and  maintain  a  weekly 
north  and  south  schedule  which,  with  the  rates  for  passengers  and 
freight,  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Government.  In  coastwise  ports 
only  Peruvian  crews  may  be  employed  for  loading  and  unloading; 
foreign  ships  may  employ  dock  labor.  By  Peruvian  shipping  is 
meant  not  merely  ships  under  the  Peruvian  flag  but  those  whose 
owners  are  Peruvians  residing  in  the  Republic  and  whose  officers  and 
crews  are  at  least  two-thirds  Peruvian.  If  owned  by  a  company, 
three-fourths  of  the  shares  must  be  held  by  Peruvians. 

Air  mail  axd  passenger  service. — A  weekly  air  mail  and  passen¬ 
ger  service  between  Lima,  Trujillo,  Lambayeque,  and  Talara  was 
opened  on  July  26,  1928,  by  a  company  to  which  a  concession  has 
been  granted. 

LeguIa  Bridge. — On  July  11,  1928,  the  new  Legufa  Bridge,  named 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  Peru,  was  opened.  The  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Colorado  River  at  Tarma,  on  the  road  from  Lima  to  the 
mountains,  is  of  steel  framework,  resting  on  cement  piers,  and  has  a 
length  of  394  feet.  The  President,  the  Director  of  Communications, 
other  officials,  and  many  guests  were  present. 

Wireless  station. — In  the  coastal  Province  of  Tumbes  a  powerful 
wireless  station,  part  of  the  Government  communications  system, 
was  opened  on  April  4,  1928. 


SALVADOR 

Air  service. — In  accordance  with  contracts  made  by  Mr.  Victor 
D.  Gordon  with  the  Governments  of  the  Central  American  Republics 
for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  aviation  service,  such  service  was 
started  last  June.  Flights  are  made  from  Guatemala  City  to  San 
Salvador,  and  from  the  latter  airplanes  leave  for  Tegucigalpa  and  for 
Amapala,  Honduras,  calling  at  La  Union.  At  Amapala  connections 
may  be  made  for  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

URUGUAY 

New  bridge. — The  Highway  Bureau  recently  made  a  contract 
with  two  Uruguayan  engineers  for  the  construction  of  a  31,000-peso 
bridge  over  the  Tacuarembo  River  at  Manuel  Diaz  ford. 

VENEZUELA 

New  telepho.nes. — C'ongress  has  approved  contracts  providing, 
respectively,  for  the  construction  of  an  automatic  telephone  system 
in  the  city  c)f  Maracaibo  and  of  lines  from  the  town  of  Tovar  to  the 
districts  of  Tovar,  Rivas  Davila,  and  Sucre,  in  the  State  of  Merida, 
and  J/iuregui  and  Uribante,  in  the  State  of  Tachira.  The  latter  will 
be  about  160  miles  in  length. 


LABOR 


BOLIVIA 

Occupational  diseases. — Early  last  June  regulations  were  issued 
for  the  occupational  disease  act.  The  regulations  specify  the 
following  as  occupational  diseases,  provided  they  are  contracted  in  the 
exercise  of  the  worker’s  respective  occupation:  Pneumoconiosis; 
anthracosis;  siderosis;  lead,  mercury,  copper,  sulphocarholic,  hydro- 
carhide,  phosphorous,  and  tobacco  poisoning;  ammonia  blindness; 
industrial  skin  diseases;  anthrax;  pulmonarx"  sclerosis;  nephritis; 
pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

Compensation  for  workers  incapacitated  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
specified  diseases  is  divided  into  three  classes:  Total  permanent 
disability,  two  yeai’s’  wages;  permanent  partial  disability,  one  year’s 
wages;  and  temporary  disability,  half  the  wages  due  during  time 
of  disability  plus  the  expense  of  treatment. 

The  regulations  further  provide  that  every  company  or  employer 
must  require  each  new  worker  to  pass  a  medical  examination  at  the 
time  of  employment.  The  mining  companies,  for  their  part,  must 
report  annually  to  the  National  Labor  Bureau  the  vacation  granted 
to  drillei’s  and  workers  in  underground  excavations,  ore-crushing 
plants,  and  calciners. 

COLOMBIA 

Sunday  rest. — An  Executive  decree  unifying  practice  in  all  public 
enterprises  with  regard  to  Sunday  rest  was  issued  June  26.  All 
laborers  employed  on  work  for  the  nation,  the  Departments,  or  the 
municipalities  have  a  right  to  a  day  of  rest  with  pay  on  Sundays  and 
national  or  religious  holidays;  hut  if,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
service  they  are  obliged  to  work  on  such  days,  they  shall  be  given 
their  choice  of  a  compensatory  rest  day  or  double  wages.  Employees 
on  a  monthly  wage  engaged  in  the  industrial  or  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  or  their  dependencies  administered  by  the  nation,  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  or  the  municipalties  who  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sundays  or 
holidays  shall  he  given  their  choice  of  a  compensatory  rest  day  or  of 
one-thirtieth  of  their  monthly  wage  for  each  day  worked. 

GUATEMALA 

Free  building  lots. — Two  Executive  resolutions  of  June  4  last 
grant  to  workers  of  (Juatemala  (’’ity  free  building  lots  in  three  sections 
of  the  city.  These  lots  will  he  distributed  by  a  special  commission  to 
lie  named  by  the  (Jovernment,  the  onlycondition  being  that  the  lots  so 
<listrihuted  may  not  he  sold,  given  away  or  subjected  to  any  lien 
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for  10  years.  President  Chacon  desires  to  improve  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  worker  by  facilitating  his  acquisition  of 
property  for  a  home. 

URUGUAY 


Minimum  wage  for  minors. — The  National  Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  resolved  to  authorize  the  employment  of  minors  in 
public  works,  whether  constructed  by  the  Government  or  by  con¬ 
tracting  firms,  fi.xing  the  following  working  day  and  minimum  wages: 
For  workers  of  15  or  16  years,  25  pesos  monthly,  or  1.25  pesos  per  day 
of  four  hours,  or  28  pesos  monthly  or  1 .40  pesos  per  day  of  five  hours. 
Minors  from  16  to  18  are  to  receive  30.32  pesos  monthly  or  1.66  pesos 
per  day  of  six  hours. 

Employment  agencies. — The  employment  section  of  the  National 
Labor  Office  in  1927  received  requests  for  employment  from  3,689 
workers,  of  whom  1,113,  or  30.09  per  cent,  were  placed.  Private 
agencies  received  requests  from  2,784  workers,  of  whom  they  placed 
1,432,  or  51.43  per  cent. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  POPULATION 


ARGENTINA 

Colonization  and  immigration. — The  President’s  message  to 
Congress  read  on  June  28,  1928,  states  the  following  facts  on  coloni¬ 
zation  and  immigration: 

The  measurement,  division,  and  laying  out  for  settlement  of  the  public  lands 
has  brought  new  elements  of  population  into  the  eountry.  The  Paraguayan  tea 
plantation  colonies  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones  have  Ikhmi  earned  forward  suc¬ 
cessfully,  with  the  result  that  within  seven  years  the  amount  of  Paraguayan  tea 
raised  in  .\rgentina  will  lx;  more  than  sufTicient  for  national  consumption. 

During  1927,  29  towns  and  12  colonies  were  established  on  556,000  hectares 
of  Government  land  (hectare  ecpials  2.47  acres).  I..and  titles  to  the  numlx*r  of 
5.33  and  2,016  provisional  titles  wert*  granted;  1,.550  concessions  for  lease  were 
refpiested,  of  which  610  contracts  were  concluded;  860  temporary  permits  for 
the  use  of  pastoral  lands  were  granted,  and  2,500  rights  to  agricultural  lands  or 
homesb'ads  conhrmed. 

Immigration  was  promoted  by  railroads,  private  companies,  and  corporations. 
In  1927  |x‘rsons  entering  Argentina  numlx'red  172,580,  of  whom  161,518  were 
immigrants,  this  6gure  Ix'ing  higher  than  thosr;  of  the  last  three  years. 

CHILE 

('oLONiZATiON  PLAN.s. —  Early  in  July  President  Ibanez  sent  to 
('ongress  a  message  eontaining  a  hill  on  colonization.  The  President 
states  that  with  the  growth  of  industr>’  and  increased  activity  in 
mining  and  the  nitrate  fields  more  and  more  workers  are  being  with- 
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drawn  from  agcriculture,  and  that  as  a  consequence  ajjricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  some  lines  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  country’s  needs. 
As  most  of  the  national  lands,  except  those  in  the  far  south  which 
are  not  easy  of  access,  have  become  private  property,  the  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  expropriate,  with  certain  exceptions,  rural  holdings  of  over  , 
200  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  north  of  the  Maule  River, 
or  of  over  300  hectares  south  of  it,  owners  to  he  reimbursed  at  the 
assessed  valuation  plus  10  per  cent.  Lands  thus  expropriated  would 
be  sold  to  settlers  in  small  parcels.  The  bill  would  also  set  up  a 
bureau  of  agricultural  colonization  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion  and  in  charge  of  all  colonization  matters.  Certain  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  promoting  industries  using  agricultural  raw 
materials. 

PARAGUAY 

New  settlement. — Land  acquired  in  the  localities  of  General  Diaz, 
('aragua  and  Alfonso  Tranquera,  in  the  Caraguatay  section,  is  to 
be  utilized  for  a  now  settlement,  h^ach  lot  of  1  to  5  hectares  (hectare 
erpials  2.47  acres)  will  cost  300  pesos,  national  currency;  each  lot  of 
5  to  10  hectares,  400  pesos;  each  lot  from  10  to  15  hectares,  500  pesos; 
and  each  lot  of  15  to  20  hectares,  600  pesos. 

URUGUAY 

Lodging  for  immigrants. — The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  In¬ 
spection  of  Colonies  in  1927  lodged  1,176  immigrants  of  various  trades, 
chielly  farmers,  carpenters,  mechanics,  shoemakers,  masons,  and 
liakers. 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 

ARGENTINA 

National  finances. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on 
June  2S,  1928,  the  President  gave  the  following  facts  on  the  budget 
and  national  finances: 

The  fiscal  year  1927,  like  1924,  1925,  and  1926,  showed  an  exeess  of  revenues 
over  ex|H'nditures.  The  general  revenue  in  1927  amounted  to  655,568,683  ih'sos 
and  the  exiHuiditures  to  651,934,237  |)e8os,  thus  leaving  a  suridus  of  3,624,246 
pesos  whieh,  with  the  addition  of  payments  still  to  Ik'  made,  will  amount  to 
7,400,000  |)e80s. 

The  eonsolidated  internal  debt  on  Dt'ceinln'r  31,  1927,  was  1,051,697,962 
IH'sos  against  957,421,027  jh'sos  on  Decendn'r  31,  1926.  Foreign  loans  to  the 
amount  of  2,53,205,636.36  |M‘sos  were  issued  during  1927  and  37,809,250  i)e.sos  were 
amortized,  making  the  foreign  debt  at  the  end  of  1927  total  1,103,820,137  |)esos. 

'Phe  floating  tlebf  was  reduced  fnun  655,488,630  |h>sos  on  IX'ceiidH*r  31,  1926, 
to  408,440,376  ik*sos  on  DeeemlK'r  31,  1927.  In  a<ldition  to  the  latter  sum, 
however,  the  Government  recognizes  a  debt  of  40,(K10,0(M)  ih*sos  arising  from 
ditferences  in  exchange  in  eonneetion  with  the  cancellation  of  the  English  loan  of 
1920 
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Budget  for  1928. — The  national  budget  for  1928  was  approved  in 
the  following  form: 

Bolivianos 

Receipts _ _ _ _ _  51,  897,  187.  00 

Exi>eiiditures; 

Legi.slative  power _ _ _  796,  122.  00 

Foreign  relations _  1,  050.  010.  00 

Worship _  164,  840.  00 

Government . . . . . . .  2,575,570.  10 

Justice . . . -  2,080,242.00 

Treasury _ _ _  2,  498,  005.  49 

I  ndust  ry _ _ _ _ _  521,  245.  00 

Public  debt . . . .  25,823,545.00 

Promotion _  1,  152,  367.  00 

Communications _ _ _  2,  237,  221.  00 

Public  instruction _  5,  000,  411.  00 

.\griculture . 199,520.00 

War _ _ _ _ -  10,939,760.01 

Colonization _  764,  114.  00 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  55,802,972.60 

Dchcit _ _ _ _  3,905,785.60 


In  order  to  cover  the  deficit,  the  E.xeciitive  is  authorized  to  make 
reductions  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  in  all  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

BRAZIL 


Loan  for  city  of  Sao  Paulo. — Cable  dispatches  from  London 
report  the  placing  of  a  loan  of  £6,500,000  for  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  water  supply  and  railroads. 
Fixed  valuation  of  gold  milreis. — See  page  1047. 


CHILE 


Agricultural  Credit  Bank. — By  May  31,  1928,  the  total  of 
loans  granted  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  amounted  to  70,817,000 
pesos,  guaranteed  by  property  valued  at  185,454,000  pesos.  The 
Province  of  Valdivia  has  availed  itself  of  the  privileges  offered  by 
the  bank  to  the  extent  of  10,770,000  pesos,  while  the  Province  of 
Santiago  follows  with  loans  totaling  9,545,000  pesos. 

Bank  of  Chile. — In  its  semiannual  statement  issued  July  1,  1928, 
the  Bank  of  Chile  gave  the  following  details;  Subscribed  capital, 
200,000,000  pesos;  paid  capital,  100,000,000  pesos;  legal  reserve 
fund,  25,000,000  pesos;  special  reserve  fund,  33,000,000  pesos; 
extraordinary  reserve  fund,  40,000,000  pesos  (equivalent  to 
£1,000,000);  shareholders’  fund,  7,155,681  pesos;  profits  for  the 
first  half  of  1928,  8,076,849  pesos;  and  dividends  distributed  to 
shareholders  at  8  pesos  a  share,  8,000,000  pesos. 
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Mortgage  Bank  of  Chile. — The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Chile  reports 
in  its  semiannual  statement  presented  to  shareholdei’s  on  July  12, 
1928,  a  paid  capital  of  15,000,000  pesos  (75,000  shares  of  200  pesos 
each);  a  reserve  fund  and  other  accumulated  funds  amounting  to 
13,883,816  pesos;  and  profits  and  dividends  for  the  fii’st  six  months 
of  1928  of  3,403,114  pesos,  distributed  as  follows;  Dividends  of  26 
pesos  per  share,  or  1,950,000  pesos;  emergency  fund,  100,000  pesos; 
addition  to  fund  for  meeting  business  risks,  100,000  pesos;  and 
balance  to  the  dividend  fund,  1,253,114  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Conversion  of  bonds  of  the  internal  debt. — In  accordance 
with  a  law  passed  by  Congress  on  June  25,  1928,  the  Government  will 
proceed  to  convert  the  8  per  cent  bonds  of  the  internal  debt,  the 
emission  of  which  was  authorized  by  Law  No.  23  of  1918.,  Holders 
of  bonds  of  the  former  issue  will  be  given  their  choice  of  receiving 
payment  therefor  at  par  or  of  receiving  bonds  of  the  new  issue  bearing 
the  same  rate  of  interest. 

National  Citv  Bank  enters  Colombia. — The  National  CiU’  / 
Bank  of  New  York  has  planned  to  establish  three  branches  in  Colom-  v 
bia,  the  main  branch  to  be  in  the  capital,  Bogota,  and  the  other  two 
in  Medellin  and  Cali. 

ECUADOR 

Amended  budget. — By  a  decree  of  June  13  last,  published  in  the 
Registro  Oficml  of  June  16,  various  amendments  were  made  to  the 
budget  for  1928  as  originally  passed.  It  is  now  balanced  at  55,393,- 
068.84  sucres,  an  increase  of  3,805,068.84  sucres  over  the  earlier  total, 
as  given  in  the  Bulletin  for  May,  1928.  Of  the  increase,  the  sum  of 
2,269,100  sucres  is  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  several  other  items. 

Central  Bank  of  Ecuador. — The  following  is  the  April  30,  1928, 
statement  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador,  opened  in  August,  1927 : 


AS.SETS 

SucTes 

.  5. 12»l,y24.57 

Sucres 

D«‘IK>sits  abronil . . . . . 

Total  ipRal  reserve,  .V2.)«  jn-r  e»-iit . 

.  3.  167.  S5 

•2S,086.4.S0.07 

.Silver  in  Philadelphia  for  reeoinaire  . 

.  82A  4(M.  70 

Other  foreign  hanks  (sight  and  time) . 

.Shipments  abroad  and  drafts  purehas»'d  . 

.  11.0711.  l.M).  SO 

.  •.'20.S31.IH 

_ _ 

Notes: 

Associated  lianks .  . 

.  '2.  tils.  .S48.  40 

Th»>  imhlic .  ~U.  ITS*.  .I!' 
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AssrTs— continued 

National  Government . 

Furnishinfts  and  expenses  of  installation . 

Ex|>enses . 

Other  accounts . 

Building . 


Sucres  Sucres 

.  12, 4X7. 452.  10 

525,356.37 

275.37.5.34 
471, 533.  93 

672. 63.5. 35 

-  1, 944. 900. 99 


60. 182, 468. 98 


Securities  held  as  guaranty. 

Collections. . 

.Securities  in  safe-keeping... 


1,149,  .591.  50 
13. 077.  44 
1, 763,  700.  00 

-  2, 926, 368. 94 


LtAClLITIES 


Circulation _ _ _ 

D.'posits: 

.KssociatP.l  banks . 

The  public . . . 

National  Gnvernm?nt _ _ _ _ 

National  Government,  deiren  Isncies 
Other  deposits . . . . 


37,444.378.00 


4.471,877.  16 
4,441,741.  II 
.5,451,877.51 
3,052,68100 
2, 647.  00 

- 17, 4'22. 833. 87 


Total  circulation  and  deposits 
Interest  received  and  not  earned... 

Other  obligations . 

Paid-up  capital . 

Interest.  commis.sions,  exchange _ 

Reserve . . . . . 


. .54,867,211.87 

.  2.5.631.81 

. .  112,127.64 

.  4. 850, 7:10. 00 
270, 272.  79 
.56, 492.  87 

- .5,  177, 49.5.  66 


60. 182,  468. 98 


Indorsers  of  checks . . . . .  13,077.  44 

DeiKisitors  of  securities  as  guaranty.. .  1,  149,  .591.  .50 

l)eiK)silors  of  sfH'Urities  in  safe-keeping . . .  1, 763, 7t0  00 


- 2.(626.368.94 

At  the  last  election  of  bank  officials  the  followinji  were  named: 
Central  Bank — President,  Sehor  Neptali  Bonifaz,  and  vice  president, 
Dr.  X.  Clemente  Ponce  (both  reelected);  chief  branch  in  Guaya¬ 
quil — President,  Sr.  Enrique  Cueva  (reelected).  Dr.  Gonzalo 
Cordero  Davila,  mana<ier-cashier  of  the  branch  in  Cuenca,  was 
appointed  its  actin"  president.  J.  Henry  Schroeder  &  Co.  was 
made  the  bank’s  correspondent  in  London,  and  the  American  Ex- 
chanjie-lrvinK  Trust  C’o.  and  the  J.  Henry  Schroeder  Banking 
Corporation  correspondents  in  New  York.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Leyation 
of  Ecuador  in  Waskinyton .) 

-\ppuopKiATioN.s  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. — III  rcceiit  wocks  the  follow¬ 
ing  appropriations  totaling  l()r),0()()  sucres  have  been  made  for  public 
works:  For  beginning  the  canalization  of  the  city  of  Kiobamba, 
r)0,()0()  sucres;  for  waterworks  in  Ibarra,  r)(),0()()  sucres,  in  Goiizamana, 
l."},0()0  sucres,  and  in  Olamor,  1(),()0()  sucres;  for  fire  hydrants  in  Santa 
Rosa,  2(),()00  sucres;  for  various  public  works  in  the  Province  of 
BoHvar,  1.5,000  sucres;  and  for  beginning  a  survey  of  the  |)ossibiIities 
of  irrigation  in  ('arehi,  .5,000  sucr<‘s. 
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GUATEMALA 

Budget  of  expenditures. — On  June  8,  1928,  President  Chacon 
signed  the  budget  law  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  May  29. 
The  law  provides  for  the  following  expenditures: 


Lcni.slativc  power _ 

Presidency  of  the  Re- 

piddic _ 

Judicial  power _ 

Interior _ 

Foreign  relations . . 

War _ 


Quetzales 

208,  540.  00 

208,  839.  84 
359,  160.  00 
1,  770,  540.  00 
371,  200.  00 
1,  811,  124.  32 


Public  education 

Promotion _ 

Agriculture _ 

Treasury _ 

Public  debt _ 


Quetzales 

1,  747,  302.  00 
1,  685,  180.  00 
1,  343,  540.  00 

1,  155,  602.  79 

2.  484.  127.  21 


Total _  13,  145,  156.  16 


HONDURAS 


Internal  debt. — The  distribution  of  funds  set  aside  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  six  months’  interest  and  amortization  of  bonds  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  debt  at  the  second  call  of  bonds  which  took  place  July  31, 


1928,  was  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Interest  on  7,294,200  pesos,  amount  of  bonds  in  circulation _  109,  413.  00 

Credits  less  than  100  pesos  paid  from  Dec.  21,  1927,  to  June  20,  1928.  5,  030.  20 

Balance  for  retiring  bonds  callable  by  lot _  44,  874.  39 

159,  317.  59 

.\inount  paid  at  first  call,  six  months  closing  Jan.  31,  1928,  plus 
interest  and  credits  less  than  100  pesos _  160.  682.  41 

320,  000.  00 

.\muunt  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  1927-28  budget _  320,  000.  00 


MEXICO 

Increase  in  Government  revenues. — Early  in  August  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  gave  to  the  press  the  following  facts  showing 
a  pleasing  increase  in  national  revenues  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year:  Estimated  receipts,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  143,- 
388,771  pesos;  actual  receipts,  153,707,312  pesos;  increase,  10,318,541 
pesos.  The  chief  increase  in  revenue  was  derived  from  import 
duties,  consular  fees,  and  the  income  tax,  while  the  taxes  on  petroleum 
production  and  exj)ort,  formerly  one  of  the  main  sources  of  revenue, 
were  only  5,941,711  pesos,  against  7,741,185  pesos  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1927. 

Supervision  of  stock  exchange. — By  a  decree  of  June  27  last  the 
National  Banking  Commission  was  given  supervision  over  stock  I 

exchanges  and  transactions  therein. 
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NICARAGUA 

New  bank  notes. — On  June  25  of  this  year  new  bank  notes  of 
1  and  5  eolones,  the  issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  Executive 
decree  of  June  9,  1927,  were  put  into  circulation  simultaneously  in 
the  cities  of  Manafrua,  Leon,  and  Granada.  These  notes  are  smaller 
than  those  formerly  in  circulation  and  of  superior  manufacture. 

New  customs  administrator. — The  President  of  Nicarag:ua  has 
appointed  Mr.  Irving  A.  Lindherg  General  Administrator  of  the 
Customs  of  the  Kepuhlic,  as  successor  of  Col.  Clifford  D.  Ham,  who 
resigned  his  post  after  16  years’  continuous  service.  Mr.  Lindberg 
has  been  assistant  administrator  of  customs  in  Nicaragua  since  1912. 

PANAMA 

National-bank  bond  issue. — On  June  29,  1928,  the  National 
Treasury  issued  a  resolution  approving  contracts  by  the  National 
Bank  with  Canadian  banking  institutions  for  a  per  cent  bond 
issue  for  $1,000,000,  redeemable  in  20  years.  This  is  the  third  first- 
mortgage  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  made  by  tbe  National  Bank,  the 
proceeds  of  the  two  previous  issues  having  been  totally  lent  on 
property  mortgages.  These  loans  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  building  boom  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Financial  .vgent  retained. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  Government,  has  recently  signed  a  contract 
with  Floyd  H.  Baldwin,  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  continue  to 
supervise  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

URUGUAY 

Public  debt. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  recently  stated 
the  following: 

On  March  31,  1928,  the  public  debt  of  Uruguay  amounted  to  216,001,304 
pesos,  of  which  141,496,844  pesos  represented  the  foreign  debt,  71,958,960  pesos 
the  internal  debt,  and  2,545,500  i)eso8  the  international  debt.  The  amount  of 
the  interest  and  amortization  in  1927  was  15,147,758  pesos.  The  amount  issued 
in  1927  was  808,395  pesos  and  the  amount  cancelled  4,671,960  pesos.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1928  issues  were  made  to  the  amount  of  186,649  pesos  and 
indebtedness  paid  off  to  the  amount  of  1,819,824  pesos. 

The  revenue  from  the  customs  in  1927  amounted  to  34,147,901  pesos,  showing 
an  increase  over  the  revenues  of  1926  of  nearly  4,000,000  pesos.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1928  the  customs  receipts  were  9,512,418  i)eso8. 

VENEZUELA 

Budget. — The  budget  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929,  is  balanced  at  195,450,000  bolivars. 
Expenditures  are  fixed  as  follows: 
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Depart  meiit :  Bolivars 

Interior _ _  31,  506,  004.  57 

Foreign  Affairs . . . . . . .  4,  391,  149.  99 

Treasury _ _  30,  279,  773.  30 

War  and  Navy . . . . .  20,  024,  896.  85 

Promotion . . . . . . . . .  48,  109,  996.  00 

Public  Works . . . . . .  .  50,  078,  840.  00 

Public  Instruction _ _ _  9,  145,  453.  00 

193,  536,  113.  71 

.\inendments  to  the  budget _  1,913,886.29 


195,  450,  000.  00 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  following: 


Bolivars 

Ini|X)rt  duties _ _ _ _ _  47,000,000.00 

30  per  cent  tax. _ _ _  15,  000,  000.  00 

Cigarettes . . . . . .  13,  500,  000.  00 

Liipiors _ _ _ _  10,  000,  000.  00 

Revenue  stamps _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  12,  000,  000.  00 

Mines . . .  20,000,000.00 

Treasury  reserve  funds . . . . .  37,  131,  000.  00 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Argentine-American  Cultural  Institute. — This  institute,  or¬ 
ganized  in  Buenos  Aires  early  last  May,  proposes  to  increase  mutual 
cultural  knowledge  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  and 
consequent  intellectual  interchange.  The  following  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  chosen:  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  chairman;  Drs.  Coriolano 
Alberini,  Carlos  A.  Aldao,  Francisco  A.  Barroetavena,  J.  M.  Barker, 
C\  T.  Brady,  Alejandro  Bunge,  Cupertino  del  Campo,  Victor  Daniel 
Goytia,  Enrique  Gil,  Carlos  Kincaid  and  Ernesto  Nelson.  The  first 
lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute  was  on  the  subject 
of  university  education  in  the  United  States,  the  speaker  being  Dr. 
David  P.  Barrows,  former  president  of  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Del  Campo  visits  the  United  States. — Dr.  Cupertino  del 
Campo,  director  of  the  Argentine  National  Museum  of  Art,  recently 
spent  a  week  visiting  Washington  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
Doctor  Del  Campo  is  past  president  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Rotary  Club, 
and  at  the  International  Rotary  held  in  Minneapolis  in  June,  1928, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  Rotary  for  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
and  Paraguay.  With  his  family.  Doctor  Del  Campo  visited  other 
art  centers  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  promoting  art  inter¬ 
change  with  Argentina  and  to  securing  ideas  for  use  in  planning  the 
new  art  museum  to  be  erected  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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Santa  Catalina  Agricultural  School. — The  Santa  Catalina 
Ajjricultural  School,  subordinate  to  the  University  of  La  Plata,  has 
been  reorganized  with  a  new  curriculum  for  practical  training  in 
agriculture  and  livestock  raising.  Improvements  have  also  been 
made  in  the  agricultural,  livestock,  poultry,  laboratory,  and  dairy 
sections.  The  students  are  mostly  minors,  who  live  at  the  school. 

Third  Municipal  Library. — On  June  24,  1928,  the  third  Munici¬ 
pal  Library  of  Buenos  Aires  provided  by  the  municipal  council  was 
opened  with  a  collection  of  about  3,000  volumes,  which,  with  the 
complementary  service  in  connection  with  the  main  library,  places 
13,000  books  at  the  disposal  of  readers. 

University  statistics. — The  1927  report  of  the  University  of 
Tucuman  gives  the  following  statistics  on  enrollment:  Engineering 
school,  35;  school  of  pharmacy,  42;  polytechnic  institute,  108;  school 
of  mechanics  and  electro-technics,  138;  “Sarmiento”  industrial  school, 
498;  school  of  painting  and  applied  arts,  202;  and  correspondence 
school,  313. 

Fourth  of  July  celebr.yted. — An  appropriate  ceremony  of 
songs,  recitations,  and  speeches  was  held  at  the  “United  States” 
School  of  Buenos  Aires  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Su.MMER  SCHOOL  IN  Buenos  Aires. — Over  30  Americans,  mostly 
teachers,  attended  a  series  of  lectures  given  for  their  benefit  in  Buenos 
Aires  during  July.  They  were  also  given  an  opportunity  to  visit 
many  schools  and  other  institutions  of  interest  during  their  stay.  On 
their  return,  the  group  spent  a  few  days  in  Montevideo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

brazil 

School  for  the  Adult  Blind. — The  Trade  School  and  Asylum 
for  the  Adult  Blind  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  maintained  by  the  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind,  celebrated  its  twenty-first  anniversary 
on  July  4,  1928.  This  institution,  since  its  establishment,  has  given 
shelter  to  180  blind  persons,  many  of  whom,  after  learning  the  trades 
of  broom  making  or  furniture  caning,  have  left  the  institution  and  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  About  15  of  the  50  inmates  are  helpless,  being  in 
need  of  special  treatment  or  too  old  to  care  for  themselves.  The  in¬ 
stitution  has  been  directed  for  18  years  by  Mauro  Montagna,  a  blind 
professor. 

Brazilian  Education  Association. — The  Brazilian  Education 
Association  is  offering  a  course  of  lectures  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  in¬ 
cludes  history  in  its  philosophical  and  political  aspects  and  courses 
in  primary  teaching,  domestic  science,  and  psychoanalysis. 

National  Academy  of  Scientific  Culture. — On  July  14,  1928, 
the  National  Academy  of  Si'ientific  (’ulture,  for  the  promotion  of  pure 
science,  was  founded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  20  permanent  members. 
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At  the  first  meeting  the  statutes  were  approved  and  officers  elected. 
The  president  is  Senhor  Euripedes  Cardoso  de  Menezes. 

Primary  schools. — Two  large  schools  accommodating  2,000  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  built  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  are  the  first  schools  built 
by  the  municipality  on  large  grounds  in  accordance  with  advanced 
hygienic  and  pedagogic  requirements. 

N  EW  NORMAL  SCHOOL. — Plans  are  being  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  normal  school  in  Porto  Alegre,  which  will  have  a  two-year 
course  embracing  the  following  subjects:  History  of  education,  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  child  hygiene,  school  hygiene,  and  experimental  psy¬ 
chology.  Adjoining  the  normal  school  there  will  be  a  model  practice 
school. 

New  University. — The  newly  established  University  of  Minas 
Geraes  at  Bello  Horizonte,  authorized  by  a  decree  of  September  7, 
1927,  includes  schools  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and 
engineering. 

CHILE 

More  agricultural  schools. — A  splendid  gift  has  been  made  to 
agricultural  education  in  Chile  by  Senor  don  Luis  Barros  Borgono,  a 
well-known  financier  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Humanities  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
Senor  Barros  Boi^ono  offered  to  give  two  agricultural  schools,  one 
in  Huechuraba  for  150  pupils  and  the  other  in  Paine  for  200  pupils, 
both  fully  equipped  for  the  study  of  farming  and  allied  subjects. 
The  sites  selected  are  in  rich  and  well-populated  agricultural  districts. 

New  observatory  for  Catholic  University  of  Chile. — The 
document  transferring  the  San  Cristobal  Astronomical  Observatory 
from  the  University  of  California  to  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile, 
a  transfer  wLich  was  made  possible  by  money  donated  by  a  former 
student  of  the  university,  was  signed  some  months  ago  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  high  university  officials,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  ex-president  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  On  the  same  occasion  Doctor  Barrows  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  School  of  Law  and  Political  Sciences  of  this  university. 

COLOMBIA 

School  for  incorrigible  and  subnormal  children. — At  the 
suggestion  of  school  oflicials,  the  Department  of  Antioquia  has 
opened  in  Medellin,  its  capital,  a  school  for  the  education  of  incorrigi¬ 
ble  and  subnormal  children.  Teachers  in  the  school  are  expected  to 
investigate  the  individual’s  record  and  his  family  history,  to  obtain 
from  the  judge  of  the  children’s  court  any  useful  data,  to  observe  each 
case  carefully,  and  to  classify  it  scientifically  in  cooperation  with  the 
L‘8— auLU  10 - 7 
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school  physician.  The  school  will  be  a  “school  of  action,”  using  the 
official  curriculum  as  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils. 

School  lunch  room. — The  mayor  of  Bogota  has  ordered  the 
opening  of  a  lunch  room  for  school  girls  in  one  section  of  the  city. 

Educator  honored. — The  citizenship  medal  annually  conferred 
by  a  board  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  was  this  year  bestowed 
on  Don  Francisco  Luis  Hernandez,  founder  and  director  of  the  Antio¬ 
quia  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Medellin. 

COSTA  RICA 

Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica  has  announced  that  the  Seventh  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  the  holding  of  which  was  postponed  from  1929, 
will  meet  in  San  Jose  in  August,  1931. 

Annual  art  exhibition. — An  Executive  decree  of  June  18,  1928, 
provides  for  an  annual  art  exhibition  to  be  held  on  Columbus  Day, 
October  12,  which  is  known  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  as  “El 
Dih  de  la  Raza.”  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  select  juries.  Prizes  will  be  presented  at  a  public  session 
at  which  the  compositions  of  national  music  adjudged  best  in  the 
competition  held  each  year  under  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  performed. 

Educational  mission. — The  Department  of  Public  Education 
has  been  authorized  by  an  Executive  decree  of  June  26,  1928,  to 
engage  in  Europe  an  educational  mission  consisting  of  four  educators, 
who  will  respectively  teach  the  following  subjects  in  Government 
secondary  schools  and  in  courses  open  to  the  general  public:  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences, 
specializing  in  geology. 

Council  of  primary  education. — A  council  of  primary  education 
was  established  by  Executive  decree  of  May  19,  1928.  Its  duties 
are  to  revise  the  general  law  of  common  education,  the  primary  school 
curriculum,  the  primary  and  grammar  school  schedules,  to  codif}’ 
the  education  laws,  and  to  prepare  bills  bearing  on  primary  education. 
The  members  of  the  council  will  be  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of  Public 
Education,  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  a  representative 
elected  by  the  boards  of  education  in  the  provincial  capitals,  a  school 
inspector  elected  by  the  board  of  inspectors,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  principals  of  normal  and  secondary  schools  elected  by  that  board, 
a  representative  of  private  schools  elected  by  their  faculty,  and  a 
physician  elected  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

School  construction. — Congress  has  recently  voted  $1,500  for 
the  construction  of  a  school  building  in  Banica  and  $1,800  for  the 
repair  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Azua,  Las  Matas,  and  Cercado. 
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ECUADOR 

Educational  appropriations. — By  recent  Executive  action,  vari¬ 
ous  appropriations  amounting  to  25,800  sucres  have  been  made  for  the 
following  educational  purposes;  Repairs  and  construction  of  schools 
in  the  Provinces  of  Manabi ,  Leon,  andAzuay,and  in  the  city  of  Ibarra ; 
a  pedagogical  library  in  Manabf;  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  participation  of  the  Manuela 
Cahizares  Normal  School  in  the  school  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Japan. 

Convention  on  the  exercise  of  the  liberal  professions. — 
See  page  1046. 

School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  reestablished  in  National 
University. — A  presidential  decree  of  April  10  provides  for  the 
reopening  in  October  in  the  Central  University,  Quito,  of  the  School 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  which  will  include  a  school  of  education. 
The  four-year  course  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  doctor  or  that  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teacher. 

HONDURAS 

New  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. — A  committee  of  parents  has  recently 
been  organized  in  San  Pedro  Sula  to  found,  operate,  and  support  a 
new  secondary  school.  For  the  present  only  a  commercial  course 
and  that  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  will  be  offered,  but  it  is 
hoped  later  to  add  a  normal  course,  thus  completing  the  curriculum 
of  secondary'  education  laid  down  by  the  code  of  public  instruction. 

MEXICO 

Education  for  workers. — Registration  was  opened  last  July  in  the 
city  of  Puebla  for  an  evening  school  for  workers  to  be  held  in  the 
Government  secondary  school  by  students  in  the  latter.  In  addition 
to  formal  classes,  the  student-teachers  will  give  educational  talks  in 
Puebla  and  outlying  villages,  with  the  double  purpose  of  imparting 
knowledge  and  establishing  close  ties  between  workers  and  students. 

Schools  founded  by  industrial  enterprises. — According  to 
statistics  published  by  the  department  of  education,  1,704  is  the 
number  of  schools  founded  in  compliance  with  Section  XII  of  article 
123  of  the  Federal  constitution,  which  provides  that  every  industrial, 
agricultural,  or  other  enterprise  is  obligated  to  found  and  maintain 
schools  for  its  workers  and  their  children.  Of  this  total,  1,465  were 
established  by  agricultural  enterprises,  113  by  industrial  firms,  96  by 
mining  companies,  and  30  by  miscellaneous  undertakings,  1 ,687  being 
day  schools  and  17  evening  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is 
70j)01. 

School  savings. — The  report  of  the  manager  of  the  school  savings 
fund  made  public  last  June  stated  that  the  savings  of  the  pupils  in 
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the  Federal  district  amounted  to  311,450  pesos.  This  sum  is  invested 
in  mortgages  and  other  securities. 

School  notes  from  Ciudad  Juarez. — A  report  from  the  United 
States  consulate  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  just  across  the  border  from  El 
Paso,  states  that  the  comer  stone  of  the  Senecd-Zaragoza  Federal 
rural  school,  about  10  miles  from  the  former,  has  recently  been  laid. 
It  will  be  a  five-room  structure,  accommodating  about  175  pupils, 
with  a  staff  of  five  teachers  and  a  principal.  Training  in  agricultural 
subjects  will  be  given  along  with  the  regular  six-year  elementary 
course.  Another  new  school  to  be  opened  the  coming  year  is  the 
“Cinco  de  Mayo”  School  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  also  employing  five 
teachers  and  a  principal.  Night  classes  have  been  opened  in  one  of 
the  public-school  buildings,  with  an  attendance  of  150  and  a  corps 
of  three  teachers;  instruction  is  given  to  working  girls  in  domestic 
science  and  art. 

NICARAGUA 

School  for  the  blind. — On  June  26  of  this  year  a  school  for  the 
blind  was  opened  in  part  of  the  boys’  school  in  the  city  of  Granada. 
Prof.  Santiago  Navarro,  a  blind  Mexican,  who  had  worked  assidu¬ 
ously  for  this  school,  was  appointed  principal.  Only  day  pupils 
will  be  received  until  the  Government  has  provided  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  boarding  pupils.  Classes  will  be  given  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Ministrj’^  of  Public  Instruction;  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  will  be  taught. 


PANAMA 

Bust  of  Manuel  Jos£  Hurtado. — On  June  29,  1928,  a  bust  of 
Manuel  Jos4  Hurtado,  “father  of  public  education  in  Panama,” 
was  unveiled  in  the  school  named  for  him  in  the  capital.  The  large 
audience,  in  which  were  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  other 
educational  officials,  and  teachers  and  children  from  the  public 
schools,  was  addressed  by  Senor  Samuel  Lewis,  principal  of  the  school. 
Senor  Hurtado  contributed  greatly  to  educational  progress  in  many 
ways,  also  presenting  to  the  nation  the  land  on  which  the  school 
bearing  his  name  now  stands.  The  bust  was  the  gift  of  another 
educator.  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson,  jr. 

Supervision  of  Spanish  classes. — The  Ministry  of  Education, 
believing  it  necessaiy'  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the 
secondary’,  normal,  and  professional  schools  of  the  country,  has 
arranged  for  the  supervision  of  Spanish  elasses.  The  inspector  will 
issue  regulations  outlining  the  courses  to  be  given,  confer  with  teachers, 
hold  model  classes,  and  make  periodic  visits  to  the  schools,  promoting 
by  any  means  in  his  power  the  proper  leaching  of  the  language. 
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PARAGUAY 

Arbor  Day. — On  Paraguay  July  8, 1928,  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  new  school  at  Piribebuy  and  by 
the  neighborhood  in  general,  the  ceremonies  also  being  attended  by 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Caacup4  School.  Over  100  orange 
trees  were  planted  under  the  direction  of  students  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  school. 

Paraguayan-Argentine  Institute  of  Culture. — On  July  19, 
1928,  at  the  initiative  of  Doctor  Olivera,  Ai^entine  Minister  to  Para¬ 
guay,  the  Paraguayan-Ai^entine  Institute  of  Culture  was  established 
in  Asuncibn  to  contribute  to  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  to  promote  mutual  knowledge  of  their  culture.  It  will 
foster  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students,  encourage  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  books  and  periodicals,  organize  expositions  dealing  with 
the  arts,  and  create  travel  scholarships. 

Library. — The  municipality  of  Asuncion  recently  opened  a  public 
library  containing  books  on  technical  and  cultural  subjects. 

Argentine  Poet  in  Asunci6n. — In  the  middle  of  July,  1928,  Alfon- 
sina  Storni,  the  well-known  Argentine  poet,  visited  Asuncibn,  where 
she  was  most  cordially  welcomed  in  literary  and  social  circles. 

PERU 

Inter-American  Bibliographical  Commission. — In  accordance 
with  the  resolution  on  bibliography  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Habana  and  action  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  following  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the 
organization  of  inter-American  bibliographical  work:  Dr.  Alejandro  O. 
D^ustua,  rector  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  president;  Don 
Carlos  A.  Romero,  Director  of  the  National  Library;  Dr.  Horacio  H. 
Urteaga,  Director  of  the  National  Archives;  Don  Ismael  Portal,  and 
Dr.  Raiil  Porras  Barrenechea,  Chief  of  the  Archives  of  International 
Boundaries  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  last-named 
will  act  as  secretary’. 

Pedagogic  Institute  for  Women. — The  Normal  School  for 
Women  in  Lima  has  been  changed  into  a  pedagogic  institute.  The 
institute  will  give  two  courses — one  for  primary  teachers,  as  in  the 
present  normal  school,  and  the  other  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  secondary  schools.  There  will  be  a  scholarship  in  the  latter  for 
each  department  of  the  Republic,  the  recipient  of  which  must  teach 
for  five  years  after  graduation.  The  institute  will  maintain  its  present 
elementary  and  secondary  model  classes,  the  section  for  subnormal 
children,  and  the  kindei^arten. 

University  changes. — The  law  on  higher  education  signed  by 
the  President  on  July  17,  1928,  provides  that  the  national  universities 
of  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Trujillo  shall  be  under  the  same  regulations 
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as  the  University  of  San  Marcos  as  to  autonomy.  Each  of  the  first 
three  will  have  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  an  institute  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  an  institute  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and  com¬ 
mercial  institute.  A  law  school  and  other  technical  schools  may  be 
added. 

SALVADOR 

Anti-illiteracy  campaign. — There  are  at  present  in  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  22  evening  classes  for  adults — 14  for  men  and  8  for  women — 
divided  as  follows;  13  for  illiterates,  4  for  pupils  who  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  read,  and  5  for  pupils  who  are  being  instructed  in  other 
elementary  subjects.  The  total  registration  is  808,  of  which  number 
467  are  illiterate,  160  are  beginning  to  read,  and  181  read  easily. 
Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  men  and  54  per  cent  women. 

The  new  education. — “New  education”  methods  are  to  be  tried 
in  a  large  school  in  the  town  of  Soyapango.  The  necessary  funds  for 
purchasing  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  animals,  tools  for  carpentry 
and  gardening,  etc.,  were  collected  last  June. 

In  Girls’  School  No.  1  in  Santa  Ana  a  practical  section  has  been 
organized.  Classes  are  given  in  dressmaking,  hand  and  machine 
embroidery,  painting,  and  flower  making,  to  which  subjects  it  is 
expected  to  add  laundry  work  and  cooking.  Pupils  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  fourth  grade  are  eligible  to  enter  this  section. 

UNITED  STATES 

Bibliographical  committee. — In  pursuit  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  providing  for  the 
creation  of  an  Inter  American  Commission  of  Expert  Bibliographers, 
each  nation  member  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  asked  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  to  appoint  a  national  technical 
cooperating  committee  to  make  a  survey  of  bibliographical  work  in 
its  respective  country  and  submit  its  findings  to  the  Pan  American 
Union.  From  these  findings  it  is  planned  to  draft  the  agenda  for 
the  Commission.  The  United  States  members  are:  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Ilackett,  University  of  Texas;  Prof.  Herbert  I.  Priestly,  University 
of  Michigan;  Miss  Martha  L.  Gericke,  Librarian  of  the  Department 
of  State;  Dr.  William  W.  Bishop,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Consultant  in  Bibliography 
and  Research,  Library  of  Congress;  and  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson, 
.Managing  Editor  of  tho  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review. 

Cuba  and  Peru  have  also  appointed  national  committees. 

URUGUAY 

Brazilian  student  delegation  visits  university. — On  June  20 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  University  of  Montevideo  to  welcome  a 
party  of  Brazilian  students  who  brought  a  cup  to  he  awarded  to  the 
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victorious  Uruguayan  University  football  team.  They  also  presented 
to  the  School  of  Engineering  a  portrait  of  the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco, 
founder  of  the  Brazilian  School  of  Engineering.  The  students  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  way  the  desire  of  themselves  and  their  colleagues  for 
close  friendship  with  the  youth  of  Uruguay. 

Uruguayan  teachers  study  in  Argentina. — Five  Uruguayan 
teachers  were  granted  permission  to  attend  the  course  for  teachers 
of  subnormal  children  given  at  Quilmes,  Argentina,  by  the  school 
medical  staff. 

Series  of  lectures. — The  Federation  of  Industrial  Teachers, 
in  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  organization,  has  begun  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  arts  and  industries.  One  of  the  first  was 
given  by  the  instructor  in  printing  in  the  Montevideo  Industrial 
School  on  the  subject  of  “Origin  and  evolution  of  writing  to  the  use 
wooden  type.  ”  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  slides. 

VENEZUELA 

Artist  touring  the  world. — Senor  Miguel  Martinez,  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  artist  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world  on  foot,  called  upon 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  last  August  in  the 
company  of  Senor  don  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  Minister  of  Venezuela  in 
the  United  States. 

School  statistics. — The  annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  states  that  in  1927  there  were  348  private,  233  municipal, 
and  266  State  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  14,487,  9,648, 
and  9,689  respectively,  while  the  enrollment  in  the  Federal  schools 
for  the  month  of  December,  1927,  was  70,151  in  the  primary,  546  in 
the  secondary,  1,411  in  special  schools,  and  400  in  schools  of  higher 
education. 
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ARGENTINA 

Argentine  Social  Museum  social  hygiene  lectures. — The 
.Argentine  Social  Museum,  which  is  now  part  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  has  recently  organized  a  series  of  lectures  on  industrial 
medicine  and  social  hygiene  given  by  well-known  university  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  subjects  include  the  following:  Industry  and  public 
liealth,  fatigue  and  its  sociological  importance,  present  status  of 
industrial  medicine,  social  service  in  industry,  preventive  medicine  and 
insurance  in  industry,  physiology  of  manual  labor,  health  of  workers 
and  industrial  efiiciency,  medical  and  social  importance  of  labor  to 
the  future  mother  and  child,  and  importance  of  dental  st'rvice  in 
industry. 
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Baby  clinics. — The  Public  Charity  Department  of  Buenos  Aires 
cares  for  babies  through  three  kinds  of  service — baby  clinics  with  milk 
stations,  child-care  institutions,  and  the  inspection  of  wet  nurses. 
Each  of  the  20  baby  clinics  and  milk  stations  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  physician  who  instructs  mothers  how  to  care  for  their  babies,  while 
milk  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the  physician’s  formula  and 
furnished  free.  There  are  five  child-care  institutes  where  mothers 
with  children  may  be  received  instead  of  being  treated  as  out-patients. 
Wet  nurses  as  well  as  their  babies  are  e.xamined  before  they  are 
permitted  to  nurse  other  children.  During  1927  the  25  institutions 
of  the  kinds  just  described  cared  for  36,845  children,  or  46.058  per 
cent  of  the  babies  born  in  Buenos  Aires.  In  1908,  when  this  work  was 
started,  the  mortality  for  children  under  2  years  of  age  was  96  per 
1,000  live  births.  In  1927  this  rate  had  dropped  to  80.2  per  1,000, 
said  to  be  the  lowest  mortality  rate  of  any  South  American  capital  and 
seventh  among  American  and  European  infant  mortality  rates  for 
cities.  Of  the  36,845  babies  cared  for  in  1927,  60  per  cent  were 
nursed  by  their  mothers,  23  per  cent  given  mixed  feeding  (breast 
and  bottle),  and  only  17  per  cent  fed  entirely  artificially.  During 
the  same  year  422,725  quarts  of  milk  were  furnished,  as  well  as 
6,009  kilograms  of  flour  and  2,483,168  rations. 

BRAZIL 

Medical  conference. — A  medical  conference  for  physicians  and 
medical  students,  in  which  most  of  the  hospitals  and  medical  centers 
participated,  was  held  in  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  from  July  15  to  20.  National  and  foreign  delegates  gave 
lectures  and  conducted  clinical  demonstrations.  Among  the  lecturers 
was  Dr.  Serge  Voronoff,  the  Russian  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  experimental  surgery  in  the  College  de  France,  who  is  more 
widely  known  as  the  originator  of  the  operation  for  the  rejuvenation 
of  aged  persons.  Other  foreign  lecturers  w^ere  Dr.  Georges  Raoul 
Bernard,  of  Brussels,  and  Doctor  Monjardino,  of  Portugal. 

CHILE 

Prison  workshops. — In  compliance  wdth  new  regulations  on  the 
administration  of  Government  penal  institutions,  prisoners  wdll  be 
taught  a  trade  and  given  employment  in  the  prison  workshops. 
They  will  thus  be  able  even  during  confinement  to  support  their 
families  and  also  to  become  useful  members  of  society  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  sentences.  The  articles  made  wdll  be  used  by  the 
Government. 

Home  for  the  bli.nd. — The  St.  Lucy  Society  of  Santiago  has 
recently  realized  its  aspiration  of  completing  a  home  for  the  blind  in 
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that  city,  where  adults  find  shops  in  which  to  work  and  children  are 
sheltered  and  educated.  The  society  has  sections  for  teaching  music, 
basketry,  and  cloth  and  rug  weaving,  and  for  helping  newspaper 
vendors.  It  also  distributes  supplies  of  food  to  the  aged  and  invalid 
blind. 

Eve  hospital  and  clinic. — A  detached  building  lately  erected 
and  equipped  by  private  generosity  in  connection  with  Salvador 
Hospital  in  Santiago  is  rendering  assistance  to  residents  not  only  of 
Santiago  but  of  the  Provinces  as  well,  through  its  facilities  for  free 
hospitalization  and  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students  in  the 
University  of  Chile  specializing  in  opthalmology.  A  lai^e  clinic  is 
also  conducted.  Dr.  Carlos  Charlin  C.,  a  noted  eye  specialist,  is  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  and  clinic. 

Gift  of  1,000,000  pesos. — Don  Carlos  Van  Buren,  a  well-known 
philanthropist  of  Valparaiso,  has  recently  presented  1,000,000  pesos 
to  the  National  Board  of  Social  Assistance  for  the  San  Juan  de  Dios 
Hospital  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  with  the  request  that  part  be 
used  to  establish  an  eye  clinic,  and  100,000  pesos  to  start  a  residence 
for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  act  as  nurses,  the  balance  to  be  expended 
as  seems  most  advisable. 

COSTA  RICA 

Paving  of  San  Jos6. — A  contract  for  paving  many  of  the  streets 
in  San  Jos4  has  been  awarded  a  German  firm  for  the  sum  of  $704,000. 

CUBA 

Sun  baths  for  children. — The  flat  roof  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  in  Habana  has  been  equipped  so  that  250  children  may 
simultaneously  receive  sun  baths  there.  Awnings,  dressing  rooms, 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  other  equipment  are  provided.  Blood  and 
metabolism  tests  will  be  given  to  children  before  they  are  admitted 
to  the  sun  baths. 

Pan  American  Medical  Congress. — The  Pan  American  Medical 
Association,  whose  purpose  is  the  interchange  of  scientific  knowledge, 
will  hold  its  first  congress  in  Habana  from  December  29,  1928,  to 
January  2,  1929.  Among  the  famous  specialists  who  are  expected  to 
be  present  are  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Dr.  Llewellyn  Barker,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Deeks,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  James. 

Campaign  against  tuberculosis. — In  its  desire  to  promote  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  the  Government  has  levied  the  follow¬ 
ing  duties,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  for  opening  new  dispen¬ 
saries  and  carrying  on  other  forms  of  propaganda  against  tubercu¬ 
losis:  $20  on  every  automobile  imported,  except  trucks  and  cars  to 
be  used  for  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  5  cents  on  everj’ 
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package  of  cigarettes  of  from  12  to  30  cigarettes;  10  per  cent  sur¬ 
charge  on  duties  on  jewelry,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones, 
wine  and  all  other  alcoholic  beverages,  tapestries,  rugs  and  carpets, 
pictures  and  curtains. 

ECUADOR 

Quito  hospital. — Construction  on  the  new  civil  hospital  for  the 
city  of  Quito  is  being  pushed,  an  additional  50,000  sucres  having 
recently  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Physicians  for  the  eastern  Provinces. — Last  June  the  Govern¬ 
ment  created  two  new  positions,  those  of  physicians  for  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Napo-Pastaza  and  Santiago-Zamora,  as  yet  sparsely  settled 
regions.  The  appointees  will  be  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  and  Labor. 


GUATEMALA 

Vaccination  for  the  rural  districts. — The  Government  of  Gua¬ 
temala  recently  created  three  new  positions  for  persons  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  travel  through  the  Department  of  Retalhuleu  vaccinating 
the  inhabitants. 


HAITI 

Public-health  nurse. — A  graduate  nurse  has  been  emploj’ed  by 
the  Port  au  Prince  section  of  the  National  Public  Health  Service  since 
April  1  of  this  year.  For  the  present  her  work  is  concerned  solely 
with  children  under  3  years  of  age  and  limited  to  a  district  all  of  which 
she  can  visit  once  in  two  weeks.  Parents  of  sick  children  are  advised 
to  take  them  to  their  own  physician  or  to  the  Haitian  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  mothers  are  invited  to  bring  their  babies  to  the  public- 
health  office  to  be  weighed  and  examined  by  a  physician.  For  the 
present  the  baby  clinic  is  housed  in  a  room  offered  by  the  Red  Gross. 

HONDURAS 

Motion-picture  censorship. — On  March  29  of  this  year  the 
President  of  the  Republic  issued  regulations  for  motion-picture 
censorship  to  supersede  those  of  July  21,  1925.  The  regulations 
create  a  tribunal  of  motion-picture  censorship  charged  with  the 
duties  of  preventing  the  motion  picture  from  introducing  vicious 
tendencies,  corrupting  moral  standards  by  the  presentation  of 
depraved  adventures  or  by  the  commendation  of  ignoble  deeds,  or 
attacking  the  national  dignity  of  nations  with  which  Honduras  main¬ 
tains  friendly  relations. 

Antityphoid  campaign. — The  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
has  undertaken  an  active  campaign  against  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
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fever  which  was  developing  in  the  country,  reaching  most  serious 
proportions  in  the  city  of  Comayaguela.  A  determined  effort  is 
being  made  to  exterminate  the  house  fly,  for  which  purpose  certain 
sanitary  regulations  have  been  published.  In  addition  a  daily  anti¬ 
typhoid  vaccination  service  is  being  maintained. 

MEXICO 

Babies  and  motion  pictures. — A  decree  of  July  27,  1928,  prohibits 
the  entrance  to  motion-picture  and  other  theaters  of  children  under 
2  years  of  age.  The  purpose  of  the  decree  is  to  protect  the  children 
against  the  dangers  of  impure  air,  irregular  feedings,  and  other 
changes  in  their  schedule. 

Home  for  the  indigent. — At  the  instance  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Puebla,  a  home  for  the  indigent,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Public  Charity  Board,  has  recently  been  opened  in  connection 
with  the  General  State  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Puebla.  At  present 
the  home  has  accommodations  for  100  occupants. 

NICARAGUA 

Public  health  on  the  eastern  coast. — The  General  Bureau  of 
Health  recently  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  city  of  Bluefields,  from 
which  sanitation  operations  for  the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  directed. 

panama 

Hospital  in  Sona. — An  appropriation  of  S4,000  from  lottery  re¬ 
ceipts  was  made  bn  June  20,  1928,  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
building  in  the  town  of  Sona.  The  sum  of  $500  will  be  taken  ever>' 
month  from  the  same  source  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic. 

Rotary  Club  plans  women’s  reformatory. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Panama  Rotary  Club  plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  women’s  reformatory,  toward  which  each  member  is  to  contribute 
$200.  The  new  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  is  Mr.  James  Zetek. 

PARAGUAY 

Rat  extermination. — In  order  to  prevent  bubonic  plague,  the 
municipality  of  Asuncidn  has  issued  orders  for  the  extermination  of 
rats  by  means  of  gratings  over  tbe  sewers  and  the  use  of  poison  in 
public  buildings. 

Film  on  child  welfare. — A  film  entitled  “How  to  safeguard  the 
child’s  health,’’  obtained  from  the  School  Medical  (\)rps  of  Buenos 
Aires,  was  exhibited  on  July  7,  1928,  in  Granados  for  the  benefit  of 
parents,  physicians,  and  teachers.  It  is  stated  that  a  similar  film 
is  to  be  prepared  in  Paraguay. 
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Improvements  to  the  penitentiary. — The  President  recently 
approved  a  bid  of  1,128,271  pesos  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
section  of  the  penitentiary  at  Tacuniba. 

PERU 

Quarter  century  of  Public  Health  Department. — From  No¬ 
vember  6  to  11,  1928,  the  Peruvian  Department  of  Public  Health  will 
celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  existence  with  a  health  con¬ 
ference  and  exposition  relating  to  hygiene,  foods,  medicinal  products, 
and  biological  and  sanitary  questions.  The  w'ork  of  the  department 
during  its  e.xistence  is  to  be  reported  in  documentary  form  to  show  the 
progress  of  Peru  in  matters  of  public  health. 

Course  on  public  .medical  care. — Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Soldan  " 
recently  opened  a  course  in  public  medical  care  in  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Lima.  The  course  wdll  cover  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care, 
general  care  of  infants,  child  welfare  in  the  school,  welfare  of  degen¬ 
erate  and  abnormal  children,  hospital  care,  and  care  of  chronic 
invalids  and  the  aged. 

SALVADOR 

I' 

Health  education. — A  club  of  pupils  in  the  Padre  Delgado  School  | 
in  San  Salvador  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  health.  The  offi¬ 
cers  are  working  on  a  health  decalogue  and  by-laws  for  the  club. 

New  hospital. — The  President  of  the  Republic  is  soon  to  lay  the 
comer  stone  of  the  hospital  to  be  erected  in  Santa  Ana  with  the 
generous  gift  made  by  Don  Rafael  Meza  Ayau. 

URUGUAY  ■  I 

Football  triumps  in  Olympics. — The  Uruguayan  soccer  football  j 
team,  as  in  1924,  won  the  championship  at  the  Olympic  games,  l 

defeating  Argentina  in  the  final  match.  Both  European  and  Ameri-  ] 

can  papers  speak  with  admiration  of  the  magnificient  playing  of  both 
these  teams.  Other  competing  teams  were  those  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Holland,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  the 
Luxembourg,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  ('hile. 

Hospital  care. — The  public  hospitals  of  Montevideo  cared  for 
44,715  patients  during  1927,  of  whom  0.25  per  cent  died.  During 
the  same  year  the  hospitals  and  asylums  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country  eared  for  21,004  patients,  of  whom  7.28  per  cent  died. 

VENEZUELA 

National  Institute  of  Maternity  and  (hiiLi)  Welfare. — An 
Executive  d<*c,ree  of  June  2.'1,  1928,  provides  for  the  erection  in  ('aracas, 
on  a  site  generously  donatiHl  by  IVesident  G6mez,  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Maternity  and  (Uiild  Welfare.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  spreading  knowledge  along  these  lines  throughout  the 
nation. 


FEMINISM 


FIRST  BRAZILIAN  WOMAN  REQ- 
ISTERING  AS  A  VOTER 

Professor  Julia  Barbosa  in  the  act  of  reg¬ 
istering  at  Natal,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Orande  do  Norte,  October,  1927 


ARGENTINA 

Death  of  feminist. — Information  has  been  received  by  the 
Bulletin  of  the  death  in  La  Plata  of  Senora  Rosa  F.  M.  Vidal,  who 
was  w'cll  known  as  the  founder  of  the  National  Feminist  Committee 
of  the  Civic  Radical  Union.  Her  loss  is  felt  throughout  the  country 
by  feminists.  A  representative  of  the  President  of  Argentina,  a 
committee  from  the  University  of  La  Plata,  officials,  and  feminists 
paid  tribute  to  this  woman  leader  at  her  funeral. 

BRAZIL 

Woman  suffrage  propaganda  flight. — Last  duly  Dona  Berta 
Lutz,  president  of  the  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  and  her  secretary.  Dona  Clotilde  Mello  Vianna,  made  a 
propaganda  flight  in  a  plane  of  the  Condor  Syndicate  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Natal,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
a  distance  of  2, JOG  kilometers.  On  the  way  propaganda  literature 
was  scattered  from  the  plane  retiuesting  the  press  to  aid  in  the 
sulfrage  campaign  and  to  advocate  the  rights  of  women,  ami  showing 
by  means  of  a  map  that  women  already  have  the  vote  in  the  majority 
of  countries.  Miss  Lutz  had  previously  made  a  propaganda  flight 
in  May,  accompanied  by  Dona  Maria  .\malia  Bastos  and  Dr.  Car¬ 
men  V’elloss  Portinho,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  federatu>n, 
respectively. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Dona  Julia  BariRisa. 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Natal  Normal  School,  was  the  first 
woman  to  cast  lier  vote  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and 
conseipiently  in  all  Brazil. 
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Women  find  new  occupation. — The  Brazilian  press  states  that 
though  there  have  been  women  physicians,  lawyers,  engineers,  and 
professors,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  woman  autobus  conductor 
has  appeared  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


CHIDE 


Woman  civil  registry  official. — Senora  Eugenia  de  la  Barra 
de  Herrera,  daughter  of  a  late  well-known  jurist,  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  appointed  an  official  of  the  civil  registiy*.  She  will  perform  her 
duties  in  La  Ligua. 


NICARAGUA 

Woman  suffrage. — The  possibility  of  women  voting  in  the  ne.xt 
election  is  under  discussion  in  feminist  circles  in  Managua.  It  is 
expected  that  women  will  endeavor  to  enroll  on  the  general  registers 
of  citizens  in  the  month  of  October. 


GENERAL  NOTES 


CHILE-PERU  } 

I 

1 

Renewal  of  diplomatic  relations. — Through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Governments  of  | 
Chile  and  Peru  agreed  on  July  11,  1928,  to  reestablish  diplomatic  | 
relations  with  each  other  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  mutual  consent.  j 

CHILE  j 

C'ity  of  Magallanes. — In  accordance  with  the  E.xecutive  decree  j 
making  a  new  territorial  division  of  the  Republic,  the  city  of  Punta  1 
Arenas,  the  southernmost  in  Chile,  has  been  renamed  Magallanes  | 
(Magellan),  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  who  first  passed  through  the  | 
famous  strait  on  which  the  city  is  located.  j 

costa  RICA 

I 

Designates  to  the  Presidency. — The  Congress  elected  the  fol-  j 
lowing  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  presidency  during  the  1928-  | 

1932  term  in  case  of  the  temporary  or  permanent  disability  of  the  j 
Chief  E.xecutive  to  fill  his  post:  First  Designate,  Licenciado  don 
Fahio  Baudrit  Gonzalez;  Second  Designate,  Licenciado  don  Francisco 
Ross  Ramirez;  and  Third  Designate,  Licenciado  don  Andres  Venegas  | 
Garcia.  1 
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PARAGUAY 

N  EW  CABINET. — Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez, 
Charg4  d’ Affaires  of  Paraguay  in  Washington,  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  informed  that  Dr.  Jos6  P.  Guggiari,  who  was  inaugurated 
President  of  Paraguay  on  August  15  last,  has  selected  the  following 
cabinet:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Don  Belisario  Rivarola;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Jeronimo  Zubizarreta;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  Eligio  Ayala;  Minister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Rodolfo  Gonzalez;  and  Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  Don 
Eliseo  Da  Rosa. 

Monument  to  United  States. — On  June  22,  1928,  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  of  Asuncibn  passed  a  resolution  to  erect  in  honor  of  the 
United  States  a  10-meter  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  granite  obelisk  on 
United  States  Street  at  Parque  Caballero.  The  monument  is  to 
signify  the  friendly  feeling  of  Paraguay  for  the  United  States  bj* 
commemorating  the  arbitral  award  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
on  November  12,  1878,  of  lands  in  dispute  with  Argentina.  The 
foundation  stone  was  dedicated  on  July  4,  1928,  the  ceremony  being 
attended  by  the  President  of  Paraguay,  cabinet  ministers,  supreme 
court  justices,  members  of  Congress,  city  officials  of  Asuncion,  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  and  the  public.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
mayor  of  Asuncibn  and  the  American  minister  to  Paraguay.  The 
monument  will  bear  the  following  inscriptions:  “There  is  something 
greater  and  stronger  than  the  American  Navy,  and  that  is  American 
justice. — Manuel  Gondra”;  “Justitia  deo  procedit”;  “Rutherford 
B.  Hayes.  Arbitral  award  of  November  12,  1878”;  “The  Commune 
of  Asuncibn  to  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Ground  for  Argentine  Legation. — The  President  of  Paraguay 
has  been  authorized  to  acquire  a  site  in  Asuncibn  to  be  donated  to 
the  Republic  of  Argentina  for  its  legation  in  Paraguay. 

PERU 

Commission  to  study  Pan  American  affairs. — In  accordance 
with  the  convention  on  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
signed  at  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Habana  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1928,  the  following  commission  has  been  appointed  to  study 
Pan  American  affairs  as  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs: 
Dr.  Jesus  M.  Salazar,  president ;  don  JulioC.  Arana,  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Calle, 
Dr.  Enrique  Castro  Oyanguren,  Dr.  Lauro  A.  Curletti,  Dr.  Luis 
Ernesto  Denegri,  Ing.  Ernesto  Diez  Canseco,  Dr.  Cbsar  X.  Elguera, 
Dr.  Josb  .\ngel  Escalante,  Don  Foeibn  A.  Mariategui,  Dr.  Vietor  M. 
Maurtua,  don  Luis  Josb  de  Orbegozo,  don  Enrique  Oyanguren,  don 
Eduardo  Pa)j|cio,  Dr-  Clemente  Palma,  Dr.  Estanislao  Pardo  Figue¬ 
roa,  Dr.  Solbn  Polo,  Dr.  Alberto  Salombn,  and  Dr.  Ilermilio  Valdizan. 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  AUaUST  15,  1928 


Subject 

Date 

.\uthor 

ARGENTINA 

U28 

The  1927-28  corn  crop  in  Rosario  consular  district . 

Ju!y  7 

Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

BOUVIA 

Exchanite  rate  for  the  month  of  Jime,  1928 . 

June  30 

J.  F.  Mctiurk,  consul  at  I41 
Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia  during  June,  1928 . 

Ju!y  2 

Joseph  F.  Burt,  vice  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Fixed  mper  valuation  of  Brazilian  gold  milreis  for  payment 
of  pui>lic  dues.  Decree  No.  182.')7. 

Ju!y  7  1 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  for  June,  1928 _ 

Ju!y  8 

Do. 

New  roads  and  bridges  in  Paran&.. . . . . . 

July  10  ' 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Health  and  demographic  of  Sao  Paulo . . . 

...do _ 1 

Do. 

Declared  exports  from  Manfios,  first  six  months  of  1928 . 

July  11  1 

George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  comsul 
at  Alanfios. 

Trade  notes  of  Brazil . 

July  13 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

CHILE 

Motor  roads  in  Concepcion  consular  district . 

May  30  i 

Camden  L.  McLain,  vice  con¬ 
sul  in  charge,  Concepcion. 

Statement  of  the  Nitrate  Railways  (Ltd.),  for  1927 . 

June  18  1 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Declared  exports  to  the  Unite*!  States  from  the  jiorts  of  Val-  , 
paraiso  and  San  .Vntonio  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 

July  14  . 

Frances  E.  Willis,  vice  consul 
at  Valimniiso. 

192X.  1 

COUIMRIA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1928. 

July  12 

Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  cxmsul 
at  Cartagena. 

COSTA  RICA 

j 

i 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  .\|>ril,  and 
May,  1928. 

June  5 

;  Edward  Cafferty,  tsinsul  at 

Ct'BA 

j  San  Jos4. 

Demographic  statistics  covering  the  year  1927 . 

July  9 

i  Embassv,  Ilabana. 

(iaceta  D’ficial  of  July  9,  1928,  contains  the  text  of  law  to  revise 
the  system  of  taxation. 

July  10 

j  Do. 

Income  from  special  iHiblic  works  taxes,  fiscal  year  ended  June 

July  17 

Do. 

June  30,  1928. 

(iaceta  Dficial  of  July  2.5,  1928,  gives  the  official  text  of  law 

July  30 

Do. 

modifying  the  public  works  law  of  July  1.5,  192.5. 

Semiannual  declare*!  export  returns,  January-June,  1928,  as 
eomimred  with  January-June,  1927. 

...*lo.... 

1  L.  J.  K*ena,  c*msul  general  at 
Ilabana. 

POtllN'ICAN  REPl'RUC 

Ec<m*imic  c*inditi*)ns,  Pu*-rto  P!ala  consiiiar  district . 

July  28 

1  W.  A.  Bickers,  csmsul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

ECCADOR 

Reisirt  *)n  the  roads  of  Ecua*!*)r . 

Jun*-  21 

llar*)ld  D.  Clum,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guaya*iuil. 

Review  *(f  c*.mmerce  and  industries  for  June,  1928 . 

1  July  10 

!  W.  Allen  Rh*Hle,  vict“  c*insul 

1  at  Guaya*iuil. 

IIONIMRAS 

1 

Review  iit  c*>min*-rce  ami  industri*’s,  Puerto  Cortes  *!istrict, 
quart*‘r  en*!*-*!  June  :10,  1928. 

Review  *if  c*imm*'rc<-  an*!  industries,  Puerto  Casti!!a,  *|Uarter 
en*!ed  Jun*-  :V>,  1928. 

'  July  4 

Ray  Fox,  c*insul  at  Puerto 

1  C*)rl*'.s, 

July  19 

!  WinflHd  H.  vic«*  consul 

1  at  Puerto  ('astillu. 

MEXK'O 

1 

T*mrist  trav*;!  an*!  m*Kl*-rn  bote!. .  . 

1  July  .5 

1 

1  Henry  11.  Raich,  coitsul  at 

1  M*inlerr*'y. 

Renovatum  of  the  ‘‘C!ub  .S*(cia!e,'’  .\giia  Pri*’ta . 

1  July  17 

1  J*ihn  K.  J*in*>s,  *'*in.sul  at  .Vgua 
Prieta,  S*in*ira. 

InduHtrial  and  c^rmim^rcial  d^'vidopmi'ni  of  Mazatlan  consular 
district. 

July  20 

j  William  P.  Rha-ker,  con.sul  at 

1  Mazatlan. 

